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THE SOCIETY FOR APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGY 


HE Society for Applied Anthropology was incorporated as a scientific society in 1941 under the laws of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Its primary objective is “the promotion of scientific investigation of 
the principles controlling the relations of human beings to one another, and the encouragement of the wide 


application of these principles to practical problems.” 


Services 


With the establishment of central offices, the Society is undertaking to provide informational services to 
members. These include the maintenance of a roster of those working in the field of applied anthropology, an 
up-to-date record of research facilities and projects, a file of current job opportunities, and liaison with sources of 


research and fellowship funds. 


Among the more important services, the Society arranges consultant relationships with other institu- 
tions, in particular with agencies of the Federal Government. In order to obtain the services of one con- 
sultant or more, any organization, whether Federal or private, may contract with the Society to undertake a 
survey or other study and the Society in turn employs the consultants. An arrangement of this kind is mu- 
tually advantageous, since it is difficult for private individuals to enter into such agreements with govern- 
mental institutions. Among contracting agencies in the past have been the Office of Foreign Agricultural Re- 
lations, United States Department of Agriculture, and the Bureau of Indian Affairs, United States Department 


of the Interior and the United States Department of State. 


Meetings 


The Society holds its own annual meetings as well as meetings held in conjunction with other scientific 
societies. These meetings are designed to encourage members and others working in the field of applied 
anthropology to develop a common practice and point of view and to share and evaluate the methods and 
generalizations deriving from research. The differing specialties combined under applied anthropology ordi- 
narily have separate sessions at the annual meeting. They include: Industrial Relations, Social Psychiatry, 
Social Work, Agricultural Extension, Anthropology in Government, Inter-Group Relations, and Community 


Organization. 


Publications 


A quarterly journal, Human Organization, is published by the Society and is devoted to the presen- 
tation of research results in the several fields of specialization of the members. It also provides a summary 
evaluation of the literature from the point of view of the needs of the practitioner, and a continuing descrip- 


tion, by the editors, of the latest methods and techniques for field investigators. 
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Announcing 


The Second Annual 


BRONISLAW MALINOWSKI AWARD 


In the interest of encouraging workers in the various fields of applied anthropology to report 
on their findings, an award was established in 1950 in honor of the late Bronislaw Malinowski, an 
original member of the Society for Applied Anthropology and, before his death, one of its strong- 
est supporters. The donor of the award wishes to remain anonymous. 

The following prizes will be awarded to the authors of the best papers submitted before 
December 1, 1952: 

Class A: First Prize: $100.00 
SECOND PrizE: $50.00 


Class B: SpEctaAL STUDENT PRIZE: $50.00 


The papers should represent the results of actual field work and involve the presentation of 
concrete cases showing: 


(1) A study of changes that have taken place in a specific interpersonal situation as a 
result of technological, environmental, or other changes; or 


(2) A situation in which changes were introduced by an individual or a group in order 
to accomplish specific results. In such a case, the paper should explain the purpose 
of the intended change, describe the existing situation, and then state what hap- 
pened as a consequence. 


RULES OF ENTRY 


(1) The competition is open to non-members as well (5) During the period of the competition, some of 
as to members of the Society. Entries should be the papers may appear in HUMAN ORGAN- 
marked “Class A” or “Class B.” There are no IZATION, but this will in no way indicate that 
special requirements for entry under “Class A.” such papers have a priority in the competition. 


An entrant under “Class B,” however, must be ; 
(6) Papers should not exceed 12,000 words in length. 


Footnotes and bibliographies should be attached 
on separate sheets of paper. All material should 


enrolled as a student at a recognized educational 
institution, and should state the name of the 


institution and the name of an instructor. ' 
be typed and double-spaced. 


be submitted f cem 95] 
(2) Papers may be submitted from December 1, 1951 (7) Papers should be addressed to: 
to December 1, 1952. The awards will be an 


THE EDITORS, 


HUMAN ORGANIZATION, 
(3) The editors of HUMAN ORGANIZATION 
THE SOCIETY FOR APPLIED 


will act as sole judges. ANTHROPOLOGY, 


nounced January 1, 1953. 


(4) Only papers that have not been previously pub- 61 WEST 55TH STREET, 
lished will be considered for the award. New York 19, N. Y. 
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FALL, 1951 


Editorials 


Field Work 
—Anthropology’s Indispensable Approach 


The editors are becoming increasingly disturbed by what 
we hope is not becoming a trend in anthropology. Time was, 
or sO our aging memory would have us believe, when an 
anthropologist was not allowed to eat with the grown-ups 
unless he had done field work, and when every young student 
was bent on getting out into the field and proving himself a 


argument about 


man. Even though there was considerable 
the relative value of working with primitives as opposed to 
peoples of Western European background, where language 
was not a barrier, it was agreed that being out on one’s own 
and working with people was the fundamental test of an 
anthropologist. 

Outside of anthropological circles, there was a good deal 
of scorn directed at the quaint and pedestrian interests of 
those in the field, who were content to describe what people 
did and said and were supremely unconcerned about all the 
wonderful things one could read about in books. In return, 
anthropologists liked to point out that they got their infor- 
mation first hand, and implied, if they found themselves cor- 
nered by their more vociferous colleagues in other fields, that 
they were not interested in conceptual schemes and the like 
because these did not bear much relationship to what was 
encountered outside of the ivy-covered walls. 


Regardless of the merits of that argument, at least all con- 
cerned agreed that anthropologists did field work, if nothing 
else. Furthermore, there were certain standards by which field 
work was judged which, although informal, had a very definite 
acceptance. One had to stay in the field for a considerable 
period of time, a number of months, at least, one had to live 
among the people with whom one was working, and adapt 
oneself to their customs and patterns of living, and one had 
to get one’s information from a variety of informants. There 


were intense arguments about the merits of paid informants, 
with a large group stating dogmatically that using paid in- 
formants did not count, while admitting that there might be 
circumstances (in which, the speaker would say, he had never 
found himself) where some exceptions might have to be made. 
In any event, living for a substantial period of time with the 
people one studied was a fundamental criterion and, from 
thereon in, one’s professional competence was judged by the 
kind of material obtained. 


Given this background, then, the reader can understand 
why we have been upset to discover, on what we hasten to 
admit are highly unsystematically-taken samples, a tendency 
for young anthropologists not to engage in field work or, 
when they do, to take on a kind of summer-tourist approach 
to the field and to believe, thereby, that they have had adequate 
field experience. Among institutions, there are notable excep- 
tions to this generality, but our impression is that the pressure 
of academic requirements is forcing the students to sacrifice 
field work. This is being accentuated by the present craze for 
multidisciplinary facility, where the student is expected to be 
a walking encyclopedia of all the literature remotely concerned 
with people, before he is allowed to find out if he has any 
bent for understanding them through actual field work. The 
experience he does get is too little and comes too late, insofar 
} 


as it can play an important part in shaping his thinking as an 


anthropologist. 


Even in “the good old days,” it happened frequently that 
graduate students had progressed a long way in their work 
toward the degree before discovering, under the ordeal of 
actual field experience, that they were not fitted for work in 
anthropology. Most of them drifted out of the field, but some 
remained and became scholars rather than field workers, con- 
tent always to get their materials second-hand. At that time, 
it was concluded that field experience is of basic importance 
if the student is to relate what he has learned in his courses 
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relations 
rgraduate work or, 
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undertaken in the last two years of unde 

if the student has transferred from another field, at the be- 

This should be followed by a 
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trip on re the dissertation can be based. 


ginning o work 


major field t 


It is quite possible that our alarm is not completely justified, 


found 


tudent field experience at the 


at in some universities, designed to 


and that the programs 


> are more 
at outset, are more 


give the young s 


widely spread than we have been led to believe. 
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—Developer of the Personality 


“Why should one go into anthropology?” is a question 
that most professional anthropologists are asked at one time 
or another by a young student or commonly, by 
student’s parents. Aside from the conventional answers, about 
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the basic characteristics of the classical type of field investi- 
gation. 

In such a study, the anthropologist goes to live among a 
group of people he has never seen before. He expects to spend 
and his task is to 
in intervie observational material which relates to 
their basic emotional problems of adjustment. He is dependent 
upon the resources of his own personality, and upon such 
techniques as he has been taught, which make it possible not 


a number of months working with them, 


obta and 


eres to adjust to the people, to avoid being killed or beaten 
up or thrown out of the community, but to win their effective 
cooperation, in telling him what he wants to know and show- 
vants to see. He has to adjust to all kinds 


are hostile, aggressive, shy, 


ing him what he 


of personalities: people who sus- 
ident, or those who wish to absorb too much 
of his time. He does not have the aura of a medical degree 
and a need on the part of the person to whom he is talking 
to be helped. He is an interloper; he has no place or function 
inity; he is intensely vulnerable to the emotional 


currents about which, at first, he can have little knowledge. 


picious, or depe 


in the comm 


“eabe the process of developing an effective adjustment 


tes ately of anan and ¢ sons poner the impor- to the community, both initially and later, he goes through 
tance to intellectual maturity of acquiring a comparative and eXtreme periods in which he feels himself emotionally insecure 
h Ww. al anding the essential simi- and in which the people whom he hopes to use as informants 
there is an even more powerful or are themselves reacting to him and on him in ways that are, | (a) 
rists. we accept as a matter of course in their ecwing form, quite unlike anything he has ex- 
perienced before. after a period of time spent in the 
same he will find that he still has the same problems in 
different form. He will realize that he should develop new 
one. It is, therefore, no informants, rather than seek refuge in the old; he will have os 
tréintac to deal with all kinds of cliques and factionalism directed | 
RE sc SE toward him; and, too often, he will find that the people who | 
are the hardest for him to approach or get along with are | 
ment to their personal problems. If an individual is to be those whom he must win over if his field work is to succeed. | elig 
effective in his relations to the people with whom he is work During this time, the field anthropologist goes through a | re 
ing, wheth the t, social worl consultant, or ad- tremendous emotional experience. He feels himself vulnerable, po 
visor, he must | le to maint: completely objective he projects his own basic emotional problems on the people i 
attitude. He must | le of se their problems and with whom he is working. Only gradually, at long last does ( * , 
controlling his behav toward the himself be he achieve a reorganization of his emotional attitudes and : 
com emotionally inv¢ acquire an objectivity and a competence in his adjustments = 
To achieve such emanc from ego-involvement to people in the community in which he lives. 
psychoanalysis is the only tec being used explicitly at In the course of such an experience, many anthropologists side 
the present time. The use of analysis has become a standard who had had to depend entirely upon their own resources r 
part of the professional education, not 08) rists, have cracked up and fled from the scene, however they maj ine 
cial workers, have rationalized their departure to their colleagues and | a 
oanalysis as the superiors. But with proper guidance the process can be in- | *) 
0 no question tensely rewarding, if the field anthropologist is not left too the 
th =  sessio ns enable many people to understand some- Jong under the intense pressures exerted by this 24-hour day oh 
t 1eir own attitudes and emotional problems. necessity to adjust to a strange situation, but is able to come pen 
ie is our contention, however, that the anthropologist has out at planned intervals to discuss his field material and his reas 
something to offer which can be as effective in saa the emotional problems with an experienced field man. In bring- = 
personality, as th rade sessions are in training therapists. ing about a fundamental reorganization of an individual's none 
In fact, without wishing to indulge in controversy, since ade- capacity to adjust to other people, the effects seem in many | tens 
quate comparative information is not available, we should ways more far-reaching than the analytic process. In any case, | Me 
like to sug (and this may even prove to be the case) that the individual who expects to make working with people his ‘on 
under proper handling, the anthropologist possesses a tech- profession is provided with the kind of multi-personal experi- | _ the 
nique that is even more powerful than analysis as a training ence more directly related to his needs than can be afforded next 
device. We refer to field work (and particularly to field work by the single individual against whom he analyzes and plays me 
carried out under supervision), which, however, still retains out his problems. lanc 
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a Group Therapy Ex; 


An Analysis of 


eriment’ 


Robert Plank™ 
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General Description of the Group 
(a) The Clinic 


The United States Veterans Administration has for some 
time operated mental hygiene clinics in the larger cities of 
the United States. The group described in this paper, led by 
Dr. Donald A. Shaskan, forms part of the program of one 
such clinic. 

The purpose of the mental hygiene clinics is to provide 
outpatient treatment for veterans who qualify under certain 
eligibility rules. Roughly speaking, the veteran has to show 
that he suffers from a psychoneurosis, psychosis or other such 
condition that can be classified as a neuro-psychiatric dis- 
order, and that this condition has been incurred in or ag- 
gravated by his military service. 

Though other veterans are eligible as well, practically all 
of those seen in the mental hygiene Clinic described here 
are veterans of World War II. Female patients are eligible 
also, but their number has been small. All the patients con- 
sidered in this article are male veterans of World War II. 

There is no limitation as to methods to be used in the 
treatment given in the Clinic, other than the professional 


*Editors’ Note: The experience with group therapy described in 
the following pages was written by Dr. Plank in partial fulfillment 
of the requiremenis for the degree of Master of Social Work. In 
addition to the material presented herewith, Dr. Plank made an 
extensive analysis of the literature on group therapy which, for 
reasons of space, is not included in the present article. The editors 
have limited themselves to publishing what they regard as an 
extremely interesting and unusual study of this group therapy 
project. The study was completed some time ago, and the present 
tense used in it, therefore, refers to conditions which do not neces- 
sarily exist now. It is published now with the permission of the 
Medical Director, Veterans Administration, who assumes no re- 
sponsibility for the opinions expressed or the conclusions drawn by 
the author. The article is in two parts, and will be continued in the 
next issue of Human Organization. 

**Robert Plank (L.L.D., M.S.W.) is Social Service Supervisor, 
Neuro-psychiatric Section, Veterans Administration Hospital, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


judgment of the staff and the limitations inherent in out- 
patient treatment. However, while medication, for instance, 
is not excluded and is occasionally used, the emphasis in this 
Clinic is on what, for want of a better term, may be de- 
scribed as psychotherapy. 

Treatment begins with an intake interview in which the 
veteran is seen by a social worker and a psychiatrist. Follow- 
ing this, it consists, apart from group therapy, essentially in 
a course of regular interviews of unspecified duration with 
one member of the staff—a psychiatrist, social worker, or 
psychologist. As these interviews are usually scheduled for 
| 


K, case 


loads are necessarily small. 


one hour a wee 
Treatment is entirely voluntary. It is designed not to affect 
the veteran’s status with regard to financial claims or other 
rights or duties of the patient towards the Veterans Adminis- 
tration. Patients are left free to discontinue and to resume 
treatment. No effort is made either to entice or to deter them. 
Surroundings are as pleasant and as comfortable as facilities 
allow. Contents of interviews and other confidential informa- 
tion are considered as privileged in relation to other Veterans 
Administration units, as well as to the outside. 


(b) The Basis of the Group 

The circular setting up the Veterans Administration’s 
mental hygiene clinics provides the following: 

“Functions of the Mental Hygiene Clinic. (a) Primarily, 
to treat the veteran suffering from a service-connected 
neuropsychiatric illness not requiring hospitalization. . . 
Emphasis will be placed on the utilization of group therapy. 
Individual treatment will be provided as necessary, and as 
facilities and time are available.’”! 

The Clinic referred to, accordingly, started one group 
soon after its activation in the Fall of 1946. Five other groups 
were added in March, 1947. This paper deals with the first 
year of operation of one of these groups. 


1. United States Veterans Administration, Circular No. 169 (July 
15, 1949), Section II, paragraph 3. 
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active during that year were 
the other 
Unless 


refers 


i groups which were 

not all alike. However, we are not concerned with 
vill be referred to only occasionally. 

otherwise nee hi this 


clusively to the one group under consideration 


groups, 


said in paper 


everything 
, and by im 


plication to other groups of the same type. 

the object of this study is, then, 
self-perpet roup with changing composition—the Brit 
ish tern —which means that as patients 


to it. 


Satu r day 


It meets twice a wet one session 
morning, the other on a week g. With the exception 
of two sessions which wer to Christmas and 
Sa r holidays, the meet times remained unchange 


the year. 


Assignment of Patients 


(c) 


>» of the activation of the group, a Clinic policy 
1 whereby every patient accepted for treatment 
ted to j group, except where counteri! 
raluation of counterindications is left essentially 
on of the int there is a que 
tion of assignin patie! h individu 
situation whic the time of 
of tl | therapist an 
the ther SU] 

Wher1 treatmer red, the patient { it] 
refuses it, 1 on tl n bility to be in <¢ 
group is the very tr which | im into treatment 
In the treatm is given Ithoug] 
the question « oup treatment n ye brought up ag 
by the ther in tl course of individual treatment 
Patients wl re ass to the group also have recul 
individual treatmer 


I therapy, the questio! 
tura : to which group he is to be assigned. Cri- 
teria for this « not been systematized, but th 
following have been in operatior 
1] 
t 11vid treatme it We originall 
+ hay ¢ ] the natient n 
to hav vidi patients, and n 
others, in the group in which that therapist took part. How 
eve re Ot ex] sec below) and because not 
] + 1) ‘ 
all individual t ists t part in groups, this could not 
be strictly « rved. At the end of the first year, only about 
one-half of the group patients received th individual trea 
ment from a member of the group staff. 
Expedien: The factors of numeric lim itation and of 


{ tients in 
this particular group has from the beginning been limited to 
16. This does not mean that 16 patients actually 
but merely that the names of 16 patients 

leade1 


session, 


number of pa 


participate, 
appear on an in 
formal list Some of them attend 
rarely, 
Attendance is, 


When : 


practically always. 
usually much below the 


} 
out, or when he 


som ever secon¢ some 


numbe1 


therefore, 


listed. patient clearly drops doe 


C. Dewar, “The Technique of Group Therapy,” Bulletin of 


2 M 
M. 
the Menninger Clinic, Vol. X (1946), p. 82. 
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ear for a considerable time, his naine is removed from 
It is only then that another name can be added. 


not app¢ 
the list. 

Due to its 
always full. 
signed to it are, therefore, assigned to other groups, together 
with patients who, for such reasons as night work, could not 
On the other hand, some patients who 
would be assigned to other groups are assigned to 
to come at the times other 


desirable meeting hours, the group is almost 
Patients who otherwise would have been as- 


join this group. 
normally 
this 

groups meet 


limited by we 


one when they are not able 


As far as free choice is no 


above, assignments are made 


composition: 
factors described 
nformal conferences between the individual 
one hand, and the group 
other. The decisive consideration is whether, 
on the basis of the usually scant information availal 
the patient, he can be expected to fit into the group and to 
No general principles have been developed in this 
instance, reject a patient 


yist or intake staff on the 
on 


enrich it. 
respect: the leader may, for 


on the ground that his intelligence level seems too low; he 


group 


may accept another, on the basis that he seems to be schizo- 


phrenic, and that group discussions might be rendered more 


productive by adding a schizophrenic patient. 
assign- 


meetings deal with criteria for 
studied of whether patients with 


Discussions in staff 
ment. The question was 
together in one 
difficulty 
It must be kept in 
patients of the Clinic form _a_rela- 


parallel problems should be put group, or 


whether, on the contrary, variety of should 


stressed. No formal decision was reached. 


that the 
homogeneous group, in_comp: irison to pz itients of many 


mind, of course, 


tively Omparison 
other clinics and similz ir agencies 
(d) Preparation of Patients 
The staff 
who invite 


member (that is, therapist or intake worker) 
the patient to join the group, has rather a free 
It is usual to introduce the 


to the patient’s 


hand with regard to preparation. 
to the 
) session, but this may be limited to the perfunctory 


group leader some time prior 


In not a few cases, the 


with a 


friendly words. 
told that he will 
similar problems. Some patients do not ask 


exchange of a few 


patient is merely meet group of 
veterans ha 
any furthe 
sufficiently 

While 


therapy—from h 


ving 
*r questions, perhaps because they do not have 
icture to formulate question. 


clear p any 


patients have a fairly clear conception of grou 
literature, or 


new to the 


some 
earsay, previous experience— 


not. 


others have group generally gain 


their bearings c 


(e) Termination of Group Treatment 
Reasons for termination of group treatment can be grouped 
into two categories: 
1) Clinic treatment is terminated in its entirety. 
(2) Individual treatment continues. 
Cases falling under (1) c 
(a) External conditions the continuation ot 
treatment—leaving the city, hospitalization, and the like. 
(b) The patient is considered cured of his condition, or 
as having reached maximum benefit from treatment. 
(c) The patient is declared ineligible. For reasons too 


san be further grouped as follows: 
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complicated to go into here, it has happened that a patient 
was considered eligible at first, but after some weeks or months 
was considered ineligible. The role of the Clinic in this is 
limited; decision on eligibility is primarily the function of 
another Veterans Administration unit. 

(d) The patient discontinues of his own accord. 

These reasons do not always occur in a pure form. In one 
for instance, Mr. Q., the patient, was declared in- 
eligible, but an attempt could have been made to restore his 


case, 


eligibility ; however, he chose to discontinue treatment (per- 
haps because he felt the withdrawal of his eligibility was a 
rejection he was unwilling to accept) ; no attempt was made 
to have him reconsider this decision, as it was felt that he 
was approaching maximum benefit, anyway. 

As far as the group and period studied are concerned, (d) 
was the most frequent reason for termination of treatment; 
there were no clearcut cases of (b) during the period. 

The cases grouped above under (2) can be similarly sub- 
divided : 

(a) External impossibility of continuing group treatment 
while continuing with individual treatment )—for instance, 
due to change in working hours—which is, naturally, rare. 

(c) There is no case corresponding to (c) listed under (1). 

(d) The patient discontinues group treatment of his own 
accord while continuing with individual treatment. 

This decision is usually informal, often unannounced, and 
rarely binding or permanent—that is, the patient may via 
facti stop coming to the group sessions, continue with his 
individual treatment, and some time later reappear in the 
group. This case will be given further consideration. 


(f) The Group Staff 

)ne psychiatrist and two psychiatric social workers are 
assigned to the group. The psychiatrist and one social worker 
are men, the other social worker is a woman. 

Normally, except in cases of sickness, vacation and the 
like, all three staff members are present at the evening ses- 
sions. At the Saturday morning sessions, however, due to 
certain peculiarities of the staff’s schedule of working hours, 
sometimes all three, sometimes only two, and at times only 
one of them are present. (These three constellations have 
occurred with approximately equal frequency). 

When the psychiatrist is present, he acts as group leader 
(what this involves will be described further on). When 
he is absent, one of the social workers does so (more usually) 
the man). The psychiatrist is sometimes referred to as the 
“primary leader” and the other staff members concerned as 
“auxiliary leaders.”> It is to be noted that these terms are 
occasionally used in the literature, but that they do not 
normally refer to a division of functions quite comparable to 
this system. 

In addition, there are visitors on the average of approxi- 
mately every sixth session. These include other staff members 
of the Clinic, as well as visiting professional staff members 
of Veterans Administration hospitals, and the like. They are 
treated like the ‘‘auxiliary leaders.”’ 


3, Charl. Rhode, “Group Therapy in a Veterans Psychiatric Clinic.” 
Paper read at the Institute on Group Therapy, Berkeley, Calif., 
March 17, 1948. 


4. M. C. Dewar, op. cit. p. 82. 
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The reasons for this assignment of staff to the group have 
not been stated explicitly. However, the theory. is accepted 
by staff and patients alike, that this combination helps to 
more especially 
that it creates a certain semblance of a family setting. The 
patient’s position, thereby, becomes reminiscent of that of 
children who face their father and other more or less adult 


approximate a more natural social grouping, 


family members—mother, siblings, and so on. 


Frequent utterances of patients in the group to be de- 
H. and P. in particular 


h purposes as 


scribed reveal this 


used it almost habitually as 


understanding. 
a device for suc 
interpreting dreams. They spoke of it as an established fact 
that the primary group leader 
the female auxi 
yme patients fairly regularly made facetious remarks about 
Papa isn’t here 


“represents” or ‘“‘symbolizes” 


a patient’s father, iary leader, the mother. 


rel 


5 


absence of the psychiatrist, such as: 
“Uncle R. will be 
“Uncle R.” 
mary leader, footsteps were heard in the corridor, and one 
patient glanced at the door, saying in a tentative voice: 
when a habitually 


the 


today,” or, in his place.” During one 


session conducted by in the absence of the pri- 


“Daddy ?”,—only to look quite sheepish 
late fellow patient entered the room. 


Though this setup is certainly not unique, it may be worth 


noting that the not infrequent remarks found in the literature 


regarding the parataxic role of the group therapist hardly 
ascribe such a role to auxiliary therapists. The emphasis 1s 


definitely on the primary therapist in a father role —amdcthe- 


fellow patients in sibling roles. 


(g) The External Setting 


During the first few months, group sessions were held 
in the office of one member of the group staff. A special room 
for group treatment was subsequently made available. It 
is a smallish, square, bare room, furnished with chairs 
(most of them have recently been replaced by three couches 
on which those present sit—not lie) and ashtrays. The room 
is well-lighted, poorly ventilated and is adequately protected 
against outside noise. 


The patients assemble in the reception room of the Clinic. 
The group leader goes there at the appointed hour and asks 
them to come in. Latecomers, knowing the room, enter with- 
out formality. 


By custom rather than by decree, the staff members sit 
on one side of the room, the patients on the other two sides 
(most of the fourth is occupied by a door), the whole form- 
ing a rough circle. It is interesting to note that the ‘‘smallish 
room” and the ‘‘as near circular formation as possible’’ are 


also found in an English report of group therapy.’ 


On one or two occasions when staff members have taken 
seats in an unexpected location, patients have been observably 
disturbed. Although this is surely connected with the transfer- 
ence problem, it is also reminiscent of Slavson’s remark: 


changeless environment. The members of the group know 
the room and its furnishings. . . . Changes make disturbed 
children and adults even more insecure. In this constant 
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“An important element in group therapy is its uniform, 


environment they need not make new adjustments or meet 


fort is made to start the sessions exactly on 


time (they have been delayed up to about five minutes when 
the room was occupied by another group), and they are 
ninated almost exactly an hour later. 


(bh) The Course of the Session 


he group session can be divided into three parts: ( 


(2) the summaries; and ( 


indard designations used in the 


more or less for purposes 


] he 1 ( he session. It lasts approximately 
40 to 45 minutes and runs as follows: 


The group leader calls on one patient—normally the one 


will you begin?” or some- 


nt may or may not respond and, if 


the others may or may not respond to his utterance. 


no furt spontaneous utterance is forthcoming, or 
Ww t ( le that it would be advisable to 
draw ¢ pati t discussion, he calls on anothe1 
patient I lly, this will be the next patien 
coun W the order of seating. However, the grou; 
sader n use his s a device to equalize patient par 
icip to some extent, by calling more frequently on 
t s who are less apt to talk spontaneously. Table J shows 
I On the group leader determines that 
\ 1 inte the discussion to call for the summari 
—eitl vhen discussion is at a standstill anywa 
( the middle of an animated exchange of remarks he 


elation Between Group Leader Calls and Spontaneous 
Patient Utterances—Session of February 14, 1948 


Patient 


E. 


Spor eous Utterances 94 6 98 
\t the first session of the group under discussion, the 
oup leader was obliged to call on all patients in order and 

then again on several of them before one responded, but 

this was not repeated; although there were moments, fo1 
nstz tl Sessk of December 17, 1947 (the record 
for which appears in section V, on page 16 of this issue) 
when one patient after another failed to respond, until the 


rroup leader called on the same patients again. The usual 


pattern of response and failure to respond can be seen from 
the statistical summaries to be discussed later in this article, 


and from the selected group session record mentioned above. 


“Treatment of Withdrawal through Group 
Amer. Jour. Orthopsychiatry, Vol. XV (1945) p. 689. 
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For the purposes of this paper, patient responses are desig- 
nated as follows: 

When the patient fails to speak when called upon by the 
group leader (he usually indicates his unwillingness to speal 
by shaking his head or by saying “‘no,’”’ although sometimes 
he does not indicate it), this is designated as “No.” When 
he speaks in response to the group leader’s call (that is, when 
he says more than the word “no,” be it a few words or a 
long speech) this is designated as “Call.’”’ When one patient 
interrupts another at a point when the latter evidently wants 
to continue, this is designated as “Interrupt.” All other utter- 
ances of patients are designated as “Speak Otherwise.’ These 
together with the interrupts, are totalled as “Spontaneou 
Utterances,’ and these plus the “Calls,” are totalled as 
“Utterances.” The elapsed time from the moment the grou; 
leader calls on the first patient on his right to the moment 
he calls again on that patient (or on another patient on his 
right) is designated as one “Round.” 

During the whole main part of the session, apart from hi 
calls and occasional minor remarks (such as telling a late 
comer to fetch a chair from another room) the group leader 
says nothing. In the earlier life of the group, a patient would 
frequently ask the group leader a direct question. The group 
leader usually parried it by a remark such as, “I’ll throw 


” 


this question back to the group,” or else ignored it. Suc 
questions have not come up for a long time. 

The group leader and the other staff members take notes 
during the session. Otherwise, the other staff members take 


t in the session. 


session, the group leader calls on the other staff members t 
give summaries. He usually calls on visitors first, if any are 
present, then on the male social worker and, finally, on th 
female social worker. To visitors, he usually says, “Dr. 


+ 


will you tell the group if you observed any interesting points 
discussion ?”’ Asking the regular staff members, he 
usually just calls their names. Following these summaries 
he gives his own summary. 

Although referred to as “summaries” in the parlance of 
the group 
minutes each) 
tient responses. Examples can be found in the group session 


record which appears later. The summaries are entirel} 


spontaneous. Neither specific things to be said or to be avoided, 


nor general policies regarding summaries are discussed by 
the group staff. 


maries, the group leader asks, in substance: “Does any one 


of you want to talk about anything we have said?” The 
patients talk spontaneously, and the group leader and some- 
times other staff members join the discussion fairly often, 
usually to elucidate some point of their summaries. ‘This goes 
on until no patient wants the floor or time is up. 


About five minutes are usually devoted to the additional 
remarks, which may, however, be skipped entirely if time is 
short (especially when the summaries happen to be a little 
longer). The group leader then says something like, “We'll 
continue on Saturday morning,” and rises, thus terminating 
the session. 


2. The summaries. ‘Terminating the main part of the 


these brief talks (averaging about two to three 
are essentially interpretations of selected pa- 


3. The additional remarks. At the conclusion of the sum- 


(i) 
new challenges.’”° 
A definite effort gro 
tior 
for 
sun 
pat 
) inte 
The main part of the session; = 3 ) wh 
the additional remarks. clir 
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(i) Integration of Group Treatment 

There is no rule or procedure for the recording of the 
group sessions. An attendance record is kept by the recep- 
tionist of the Clinic. The individual staff members keep notes 
for their own use. Some staff members have, at times, made 
summaries of group sessions which they distributed among 
interested members of the staff (group staff, therapists whose 
patients attend). These, however, are prepared at irregular 
intervals (perhaps, on the average, of every fourth session) 
when a staff member happens to have the time and the in- 
clination to do so. 

The record included in this article was especially prepared, 
and is far longer and more elaborate than the records which 
are prepared for Clinic use. 

A therapist who does not attend the group has, therefore, 
no regular channels through which he may learn what his 


patient does in the group, although he may, of course, in- 
quire informally from a staff member who does attend. Con- 


versely, no procedure has been established for the group st 


aff 
to obtain regular information about the course of the patient’s 
however, staff meetings 


individual treatment. There 


where each case is presented from time to time, on the average 


are, 


of about every three months. 

There are also conferences between the therapist and the 
supervising psychiatrist (each case in the Clinic is assigned 
to a supervising psychiatrist, in addition to the therapist who 
actually sees the patient), but the supervising psychiatrist is 
not in all cases identical with the group leader 


(j) The Essence of the Method 

By comparing the above description with the literature on 

roup therapy, it can easily be seen that the group discussed 

represents a relatively rare form. The conspicuous _dif- 
hat have been described are 


ference is that most groups t 


marked by more continuous and more frequent intervention 
of the therapist. The writer is unaware of any publication 
of the 
less comprehensive references to groups of this type are al- 


which describes extensively a group present type; 
most equally rare. 

The specific feature of this group is the fact that the 
direction of the discussion is very largely left to the patients 
as a group, although the individual patient may choose to 
take part in such directing activities or to abstain from it. 
The influence of the staff is indirect, permissive, interpreta- 
tive. 

The specific method used in this group has several evident 
consequences that are important both for the group itself 


and for the framework they set for a study of the group.., 


Due to patient leadership, changing composition, and irregu- 
lar attendance, group sessions are relatively unpredictable. 
They do not follow a preestablished program; neither the 
topics that will be discussed nor the patients’ responses can 
be foreseen, except within relatively narrow limits. Any 
evaluation of what transpires in the group sessions must take 
this into account. 

The group staff is more limited in its activities than in 
most groups of a different type. In fact, the staff members’ 
influence on the development of the group is exerted more 
by what they fail to say than by what they say. The sig- 


nificance of this will be discussed later. Suffice it to note 
here that due to this factor, results of group treatment are 
less apparent and perhaps are achieved more slowly than 
would otherwise be the case. 

The leadership role of the patients, which is the corollary 
of this, has the effect that individual patients exert a_rela- 
tively potent influence on the direction the group takes. The 
absence or presence of even one patient may make a con- 
siderable difference both to the individual session and to the 
history of the group as a whole. In addition to the unpre- 
dictability already mentioned, this means that the group is 
less comparable to other groups than most that have been 
described in the literature. Conclusions drawn from obser- 
vation of this group cannot be as easily transposed to other 


groups as would be desirable. 


II 


The Patients of the Group 


While data on individual patients might be given, it would 
not be advisable to coordinate them in such a way that they 
would form real character pictures of individuals, desirable 
though that would be. Facts like age, occupation, diagnosis, 
would be more meaningful if they were given with reference 


to individual patients; but because the profiles obtained in 


this way would be instructive, it would be difficult at the 
same time to preserve the necessary disguise. 
As to the description of the “climate,” this would tend 


to become a description of the writer’s feeling about it, rather 
than of the climate itself. Suffice it to say that all staff mem- 


bers and visitors who observed the group received a strong 


and vivid impression. For a group of men seeking psychiatric 
and 


unusually vigorous, alert harply in- 


care, these seemed 
dividually profiled. The climate appeared as fairly invigorat 
T created is, per 


} 
to go be 


ing and inspiring. That this impression was 
haps, in itself an objective fact of some interest; 
yond that would lead to subjectivity. 


It would seem better to furnish objective data on the com- 


position of the group. For 
will be given in reference to the group as a whole rather than 


the reason mentioned above, these 


to individual participants. 

Detailed information is available on 25 patients. 

The age range was 19 to 38, with an average of 26.3. 
However, the average of those who were members of the 
group throughout its first year was somewhat lower—24./ 
(Ages as of July 1, 1947). 

Two-thirds of the patients lived in the city. 

The large majority of the patients were Christians, though 
many of them in form only. Four were Jewish, one had a 
partly Mohammedan background. 

One was Oriental, two or three seemed to have an ad- 
mixture of Indian blood. All the rest were Caucasian. 

Length of military service varied from two to 49 months. 
The average was rather high—32.1 months. The median was 
34.5 months. 

Twelve patients were single, nine married, three divorced, 
and one separated. There was no change in marital status 
during group attendance. 

Ten patients are still members of the group. Of the 15 
who dropped out, three were declared ineligible, two moved 
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10 HUMAN ORGANIZATION 
away from the area, one shifted to rt work (and, there- tion from month to month, no definite trend can be established 
fore, to another group), and nine discontinued group treat- in this respect. The 76th session, on Saturday, December 13, 
ment of their own accord. Of nae six continued in in- 1947, was the only one that did not take place, since onl 
dividual treatment, eet discontinued treatment altogether. one patient showed up. 

Fourteen patients were adily employed throughout the In its work, the Clinic stresses the therapeutic rather than 
period of observation. Most of them remained in the same the Saonsatic element. Elaborate diagnostic material is, 
job, and several obtained promotions. Three patients were therefore, not available on most patients. It can be stated, 

ras equally steady. The remaining however, that one group member was definitely diagnosed 
in their employment status during as psychotic, while all the others were more or less definitel; 
-ases are of potential interest for an considered as psycho-neurotic, though with some of then 
of vroup treatment, they will be there is a question of psychopathic personality. The intelli- 
il: gence level was high, in general. Intelligence quotients are 
natients were in school during the 2Vallable on only a few of the patients. In all cases in whicl 
itl I Scnooi ITINE 
treatment. and upon completion of they are available, they are average or above. 
[he educational level showed wide variations, but the 
oe P ; average is probably not much different from the average 
but later found jobs : 
; 1 World War II veterans living in the same city. 
ral times, without any clear indic 
changes were for better or worse Ill 
One patient was employed and later established himself 
Contents of the Group Sessions 
small business of his own. 
One patient was unemployed throughout most of the period A/T he development of the group over a period of time can 
t did have a job once which he quit after a few months. be studied by registering the contents of the group sessions 
and comparing earlier and later sessions, as well as by study 
Che fact that this is predominantly a group of men who ~ * int ganas 
, ing the manner in which various topics were handled. Due 
we reg I emp1o\ or studying 1s, of course, connected 

to the ever-changing composition of the group, (and perhaps 

with ti fact that the group met on Saturday and in the se 1: 
lalso to factors inherent in this type of group therapy), this 
evening it n been surmise that this composition also 
development is slower and less apt to follow a definite trend 
sor in » do 1 the “‘climate’’—with the impre 
than in individual therapy. Still it can be demonstrated. 
s ir observers that this group showed more move- 
ment and was more interesting than some parallel groups It would have been desirable to tabulate all utterances 
that were made all group sessions, by topic and type of 
TABLE 2 utterance. However, the facilities requisite for such a tabu- 
, lation (primarily, a device for verbatim recording) wer 
Attendance, by Days of the Week lacking. Figure J offers, instead, a tabulation of the occur 
Number of Total Average rence of 16 types of utterances in 30 sessions. 
sessions were selected solely on the basis that 
Evening sessions 4) 383 8.2 
sufficient material for a tabulation of this sort happened to 

ues 4 244 d be available. Observation of other sessions has shown that 

z these 30 sessions are a fairly representative sample of all 
lot 95 627 6.6 sessions of the group. 
The 16 types of utterances were selected by omitting those 
TABLE 3 types which seemed of little significs ance, as for instance, re- 
Attendance. by Months marks on financial matters, politics, - education of the pa- 
ae tients’ children, and the like, as well as those types which 
Number of Total Average mn 

litendance occurred regularly in every session. The latter group can be 
March-April. 1947 10 67 6.7 described as including utterances on the speaker’s symptoms 
May-June. 1947 17 147 8 6 and habits, on general feeling tone, on recent experiences of 

uli / Oo. . . . . 
; Koge 1947 1g itl the speaker’s which do not seem of particular emotional im- 

uly-Aug., t/ o 1Z5 6.9 

J” portance, and various commonplace conversational remarks. 
Sept.-Oct., 1947 17 126 7.4 ‘ 
; In Figure I, a check mark indicates that a certain type ol 

Nov.-Dec., 194 18 8/ 4.8 utterance occurred in a certain session, and an encircled 

Jan.-Feb., 1948 15 // 5.1 check mark notes that this was the first time (during the 30 
ee naa: — selected sessions) that this type of utterance occurred. Some 

Potal 9 627 6.6 types of utterances occurred in earlier sessions, but these 
are not included among the 30 sessions tabulated. However, 

Doubtlessly, the employment situation was also responsible in keeping with the character of these 30 sessions as a repre- 
for certain irregularities of attendance. Table 2 shows that the sentative sample, it can be stated that while’ Figure I does 
average attendance at the Saturday sessions was only two- not show the actual time a type of utterance first-oceurred, 
thirds of the average attendance at the evening sessions. Table it does show the chronological order or_ appearance of the 
3, on the other hand, shows that while there was some fluctua- various categories fairly accurately. 
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FIGURE | 


Occurrence of selected topics in selected group sessions. 


Figure I merely records that a certain topic was brought 
up, it does not show the manner in which it was handled by 
the group or how extensively it was dealt with. It is to be 
hoped, however, that in conjunction with the sample record 
of a group session, and with other material contained in this 
article, Figure I will help to give a fairly comprehensive 
picture of the contents of the group sessions. 

The following are comments relating to the 16 columns 
of Figure I: 

A. “Symptoms during sessions’—Whereas remarks on 
symptoms in general were among the most frequent in group 
sessions, this column refers to a more specific category: re- 
marks on symptoms that the speaker noticed in himself or 
in fellow patients during the course of the sessions; that is, 
remarks such as: ‘While you were talking I felt very un- 
comfortable,” or “Your hands are really sweating tonight.” 
Though utterances of this sort occurred early, they became 


1] 


more frequent toward the end of the year, probably indicat- 
ing that they are more apt to occur after better rapport has 
developed. 


B. “Jobs, etc.’—TVhese were chiefly remarks on the pa- 
tient’s actual employment situation and vocational plans. Of 
all categories tabulated, this was the one most directly indi- 
cating readiness to come to grips with the reality situation. 
Its frequency might be an index of real progress in group 
therapy. 


C. “Parents, remote’’—This category related to recol 
lections of childhood events in which either parent played 
a role, as well as speculation on relationships between patient 


and parent in early years. 

D. “Parents, recent’—This category refers to remarks 
touching upon the present parent-patient relationship, either 
by relating recent events or by speculating on that relation- 
ship. It is noteworthy that remarks coming under this head- 
ing appeared a little later and a little less frequently than 
those under C. In fact, this difference would be considerably 
reinforced if the relatively great amount of time and in- 
terest that was devoted to category “C” were considered— 
this naturally is not evident from Figure I. 


E. “Grandparents” —This rarely-mentioned topic has been 
included here because of the special significance it may have. 
“Often, when a psychoanalysis seems immovably bogged 
down, one encounters in the patient’s memories the pic- 
ture of a proud grandfather. When we are forced 
to indicate to the patient how much he fears the future 
and that his ego must learn to make the best and the most 
of its development within fast-changing concepts of reality, 
these grandfathers rise from their graves and challenge us. 
Their clearer design for living always has stood behind and 
above the father’s ethnic feebleness and the mother’s driv- 


ing harshness.’’© 


In all instances where grandparents were mentioned in 
the group, it was ostensibly for the purpose of exonerating the 
patients’ parents on the ground that they suffered from their 
parents just as the patient did because of his. On the other 
hand, Erickson’s picture of father and mother fits remark- 
ably closely the typical conception of their parents as pre- 
sented by the group patients—indicating perhaps that the 
context in which remarks on grandparents occurred does not 
necessarily show the deeper reason for which they were made. 

F. “Siblings’—This includes all 


siblings. It is surprising to find them so infrequent. 


remarks referring to 


Accurate information on the family composition is not 
available for all patients, but from the information avail- 
able, it appears that most, perhaps all, the group patients 
had siblings. It was also noted that reference to siblings was 
relatively much more frequent in individual interviews. 


These facts would lead us to hypothesize that the infre- 
quency with which siblings were mentioned in the group ses- 
sions may be due to a transference phenomenon: while the 
session was in progress, the fellow patients took the place of 
the patients’ siblings; those lines of association which, in 


6. E. H. Erikson, “Ego Development and Historical 


The Psychoanalytic Study of the Child, I1 (1946), p. 374. 
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| ? 

: 
other circumst: would lead to remarks about siblings 
were deflected t marks about other patients. This interpre- 


course, speculative, but the fact that references 
so rare lends some support to the assump- 
tion that such a transference occurred in this 


vroup. 


G. “Recent aggressi encounters’ —This includes all 
utterances in which the speaker reported a recent incident 
in r an aggressive role, or else 
felt that he should have been more aggressive. It will b: 

hat utterances of this type were frequent around th 
> of the year, infrequent before and after. Any attempt 
pret this would have to be spt ulative 

H Masturbation” —Though category includes all 
remarks relating to masturbation, practically every remarl 
either related inst: of masturbation on the part of the 
speaker, or ch: 1 another patient who, thereupon 
frankly admitted it. Frankness in this field was remarkabl 
early and complete 

I. “Marital prol —As remarks coming under thi 
heading were limited t they depend mort 
up ttendance tl ( . This probably ac 
counts for tl egularity with which this type of utterance 
appeared. 


n emerging from Figure J 


utterances were ver\ 


homosexuality. Thi 


contrasts with the frankness with which the group patient 
related homosexual and, occasionally, other perverse experi 
ences ndividual 

K. “Dreams’— of dreams, usual] 
followed by attem on the part of tl 
dreat and the « juestionable whethe: 
the inclusion of the frequency of this type of utterance is de 
sirable; answers to this question would depend on theoretical 
viewpoints regarding methods of psychotherapy. 

] ‘Doubts treat? a? sta Thi category 1 
cludes all statements that either directly expressed skepticisn 
as to the efficacy of treatment or the competence of the staff 
or st from which such doubts or antagonism against 
S car infer1 The group reached a high 
degree of subtlety both in concealing the meaning of such 
remal nd detecting it in spite of camouflag 

The significance of this type of utterance will be discussed 
under Section V] 

M. “Treatment, other’—This category has been included 

show that these utterances were about as frequent as those 
under “L.” Tl indicate that the patients had a con 
siderable degree of genuine freedom in referring to the staf 


members. 
N. “Movies, books, etc.’—Chiefly, this includes 
to movies the speaker had seen recently or books he had 


read. Although I 


refer 


ence 


idicate a tendency toward evasion 


a point, they probably 1 


intellectualization. T 


I 
he significance of the frequency of 


this category is lowered by the fact that most of these re- 
marks were initiated by one patient. 

O. “Religion’—What has been said about “N” holds 
true of this category, too. However, religion was usually 
discussed in relation to parents, the implication being that 
religion is part of the cultural heritage transmitted by parents 
to children, but also with emphasis on the deity as a father 
image. 

P. “Aggression against patients’—Regardless of topic or 
cue, all utterances in which a patient clearly attacked a fel- 
low patient have been included in this category. It is interest- 
‘ing to note that this type of utterance was slow in developing 
‘and receded toward the end of the year, presumably mirroring 
the course of the development of inter-patient transference. 

The special significance of expressions of hostility against 
fellow patients will be further considered under heading VII. 

The foregoing refers to the main part of the group ses- 


sions. ‘The summaries given by staff members dealt with 
certain types of utterances of patients, while neglecting others, 
This selection is a principal method of guiding the group. 
In keeping with the general tendency of this type of group, 
this method of guiding and directing group discussion is pri- 
jmarily used in a negative fashion; that is, the staff members 
do not pronounce themselves against the introduction of 
certain topics, but discourage them by avoiding reference 
to them in their summaries. [his is true in particular of 
subjects that show a tendency toward evasion by intellectu- 
alization, such as politics and literature. 
The war and the patients’ experiences in the Service are 
topics that were touched upon infrequently. Remarks in that 
area were limited to a few early sessions, which probably can 
be explained on the basis that at that time the patients did 
not know each other well enough to feel that they had any- 
thing in common, except their status as veterans. Later ref- 
erences to service experiences came up only in connection with 
remarks about officers, almost always vituperative in nature. 
While most of the patients had been enlisted men, several 
had been officers. But in spite of the general and freely-ex- 
pressed hostility against officers as a group—one might almost 
say, against officers as an abstract concept—the former officer 
status of patients was never held against them by other pa- 
tients in the group. It was as though that blot on their past 


—of having been officers—had been washed away by their 
developing psychoneuroses and thus becoming more like the 


other men. 


IV 
Formal Characteristics of the Group Sessions 
(a) Basic Data 


In order to study the formal features of the group sessions, 
“statistical were prepared. These summaries 
cover only the main part of the session (as contrasted to 
the “summaries” and the “additional remarks”). They regis- 
ter the number of group leader Calls and patient Utterances 
for each individual patient, and a further breakdown into the 
four categories No, Call, Interrupt and Speak Otherwise. 


summaries” 


Twenty-five such summaries covering sessions during the 
period October, 1947 to February, 1948, were prepared. 
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Twenty-one of these, covering sessions from November, 1947 
to February, 1948, include a further breakdown by rounds 
and the timing of each round. One example of these sum- 
maries appears further on in this article. 


These 25 statistical summaries constitute the raw material 
for the analysis of the formal characteristics of the 25 sessions 
for which sufficient statistical material is available. Less 
formalized observation has shown that the formal characteris- 
tics of earlier sessions were probably somewhat different, but 
the material used here relates to the period when the group 
had passed beyond its initial stages and had reached whar” 
might be called maturity. Indications are that if the group 
goes on for a long time, the formal characteristics may also 
remain unchanged for a long time. Table 4 presents a sum- 
marization of the basic formal characteristics. 

Table 5 shows various ratios which were computed from 
the same raw material. These ratios are iliustrative, rather 
than designed to support any specific contention. It would 
be equally possible to compute various other ratios which 


TABLE 4 
Summary of Formal Characteristics of 
the Main Part of 25 Sessions 
Maximum 


Minimum Average 


Duration, in minutes 38 42.7 5] 
Number of patients present 2 5.9 9 
Number of No’s 0 HS 40 
Number of Calis 9 20.2 34 
Total number of G.L. Calls 9 S57 74 
Interrupt 2 29.1 137 
Speak otherwise 65 153 315 
Total Spontaneous Utterances 68 183. 390 
Total Utterances 82 202 406 
Number of Rounds per session 4 6.7 13 
Duration of Rounds, in minutes 6.4 
TABLE 5 


Ratios of Formal Characteristics, 25 Sessions 


Minimum Average Maximum 


Participation ratio (no. of 


Utterances per patient) 34.3 $1.2 
Speed ratio (no. of Utterances 

per minute ) 1.9 4.7 Ti 
Patient speed ratio (no. of Utter- 

ances per patient per minute) 28 8] 1.88 
Leadership ratio (total G.L. 

Calls per total Utterances) .03 16 .66 
Resistance ratio (no. of No’s 

per number of Calls) 0 57 1.4 
Spontaneity ratio (total Spontane- 

ous Utterances per no. of Calls) 2.3 9. 31:5 


Interruption ratio (no. of Inter- 
rupts per no. of Utterances ) O01 14 36 


w 


would have similar formal validity. The names given the 
various ratios indicate the variable quality to which the 
ratio is believed to be related, but it is not claimed that the 
ratio measures that quality; it may be said, for example, 
that the higher the leadership ratio, the greater the amount 
of leadership exerted by the group leader; but it cannot be 
demonstrated that any direct and measurable relationship 
of this nature exists. 

The primary purpose in presenting Tables 4 and 5 is to 
help provide a body of quantitative knowledge on the actual 
operation of a group of the sort described in this paper. This 
is necessarily experimental, and it must be realized that the 
quantitative method has been applied here in accordance with 
the principle of least resistance—it has been applied to those 
factual elements which are most subject to being counted or 
measured, and these are not by any means the most important 
ones. It would certainly be more desirable to present quan- 
titative information on factors that have more direct emo- 
tional bearing, but methods to do this have not been de- 
veloped. 


Meanwhile, information of the sort embodied in Tables 
4 and 5 fills a gap, inasmuch as exact information in this 
field is generally lacking and notions developed so far have 
been fairly vague and uncertain. Such relatively basic vari 
ables, for instance, as the number of times a patient talks 
in a group session, are usually guessed at. The quantitative 
information presented here might formalize our knowledge 
of the group being studied, and provide a basis for compari- 
son with other groups that might be similarly described. 


It is possible, furthermore, to plot such various ratios as 
appear in Tables 4 and 5, either in relation to various points 


which 


in time occurring in the course of a group session ( 
will be attempted in the following subchapter (b)); or in 
relation to individual patients (which will be done in sub- 
chapter (c) ) ; and to obtain graphs for which a certain amount | 
of significance can be claimed. 

that those 
endeavors are so far in a beginning stage. Some of the formal 


It must certainly be admitted quite frankly 


ratios presented here may prove to be of no particular value. 
Definite judgment on this will only be possible when more 
information of this sort becomes available. 


(b) Development of Behavior During the Session 

As indicated in the preceding sub-chapter, the material 
accumulated in the statistical summaries can be used to study 
the changes of behavior which occurred in the course of the 
average group session. The results of this study are em- 
bodied in Figure 2. 

Line A represents the average number of interruptions pe 
minute. The numbers on the X-axis represent minutes, be- 
ginning with zero minutes at the start of the respective group 
session. The decimal numbers on the Y-axis represent the 
average number of interruptions per minute occurring at the 
respective times during the course of the group session. 


These data were computed for every round that occurred 
in 16 sessions, for which adequate statistical material was 
available. The first step was to compute the actual numbe: 


of interruptions per minute for each round. 
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This graph enables us to form a picture of how the be- 

gral 

havior of the group changed in the course of the average group 

This might be done by following the changes in each 
5 

of the four lines: 


The second step was to find the middle point of each 


round and to plot the data obtained in the first step on the 


ordinate of the middle point; for instance, when the number _ session. 


during a certain round was .4, 
to 8:21 p.m., the middle 
14.5 in Figure 


of per minute 

1 from 8:12 p.m. 
$316.5 p.m. (which would be 
> that the 
( entered at four 
he right of the Y-axis. 


t 
The third step was to compute averages of the Y-values 
t 


and the round las At the_beginning of the average session, the spontaneity 
ratio (D) is very low, then climbs to about five times its 


int be 
if initial height during the first third of the session, and from 


session began at 8:02 p.m.), ar 


1 
units above the mately | 


in 


4 
+. there on drops slowly down. 


The resistance ratio (B) follows a roughly obverse trend, 


without, however, showing a corresponding low after the 
of those dots for blocks of four minutes each, ranging from Bese Chivd 
et 
25 minutes to 4.25 minu and so on. These averages are = 
: 5 é 2 The line indicating the duration of rounds (C) is similar 
represented in the 11 points (one for each block of four ana 
to the spontaneity ratio line, though less marked. 
minutes ) t nal graph was plotted. 


Finally, the line indicating the number of interruptions 
(A) follows the curve of the s 
first two thirds of the average session, but then 


the “resistance ratio” (cf. Table 5), 


spontaneity ratio fairly closely 
of No’s divided by the 


during the 
shows an upswing. 


red for blocks of four minutes 


Similarly Line C represents the average duration of the | This, then is the composite picture of the average session 
/that emerges from_a_study of Figure 2: 


iad le points in the respective blocks 


The session opens with spontaneity low, interruptions in- 


spontaneity ratio, defined for this frequent, resistance high; presumably due to this reserved 


number of spontaneous utterance character of participation, rounds are brief. 


The first third of the session appears 


‘“warm- 
the number of 


led by the number of group leader Calls, averaged and as a period of 


plotted in the same way. ing up’: spontaneity rises quickly, so does 


| | AC Py | 
| | } 
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| | | | 
| | 
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Average number of interruptions per minute. 


Variation in the “Resistance Ratio” during the course of the average session. 


Difference in the average duration (in minutes) between earlier and later rounds. 
“Spontaneity Ratio” 


Rise and decline of the during the course of the average group session. 
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interruptions; the rounds get longer; resistance is slowly 
being reduced. For the next 12 minutes or so, this level is 
maintained without much change; this is perhaps the period 


of highest productivity. 


It is terminated by a drop in all four variables. The group 
presently gets up its “second wind,” though, and the last 
third of the session is again—though not to such a degree 
as the second third—marked by high spontaneity and long 
rounds; resistance goes down further; interruptions, how- 
ever, gO up. 

The session ends in a mood which is evidently different 
from its initial one: there is a suggestion of haste, but also 
of pliability; it may be due to the element of competition— 
as though the patients were trying hard to have their say 
before the session comes to an end. 


All this refers to the abstract conception of an average 
session, of course, rather than to concrete sessions. It is in- 
teresting to note, though, that the individual sessions fol- 
lowed the pattern to a reasonable degree. Conformity with 
the average pattern of Figure 2 was, however, more marked 
in the early part of individual sessions than in the later part, 
when the dots on which Figure 2 are based were scattered 
more widely, indicating considerable differences in the be- 
havior pattern toward the end of the various group sessions. 


It should also be kept in mind that the observations re- 
ported here might gain much from a refinement of observa- 
tion and recording devices. All time measurements, for in-) 
stance, were obtained by furtive glances at a wrist watcl{ 
and, hence, are inaccurate in that the seconds had to be n¢- 
glected. 


(c) Ratios of Formal Characteristics for 
Individual Patients 


The raw material contained in the statistical summaries 
can also be used to study the behavior patterns of individual 
patients. 7'able 6 shows ratios for two patients, Mr. H. and 
Mr. M., whose behavior was in significant contrast. 


TABLE 6 


Relative Frequency of Utterances, Patients H. and M. 


Ratio of Utterances Patient 

H. M. 
No .09 1.8 
Call 
Interrupt 1.9 
Speak Otherwise 1.8 BY 
Total: Utterances 1.8 19 


The figures contained in Table 6 are ratios between the 
absolute figure for the individual patient and the absolute 
figure for the average of the other patients who were present 
at the same sessions. In both cases, these figures were averaged 
from the original figures obtained for a number of sessions. 
In the case of H., this number is 12, for M., it is 17; the 
discrepancy is due to M’s more regular attendance during 
the period these data were collected. As an example, the very 
first figure in the table means that on the average of 12 ses- 


15 


sions, H. declined a group leader call only one-eleventh times 
as often as the average of the other patients present during 


the same session. 

The contrast between H. and M. is extreme. H. talked 
almost twice as often as the average patient, and his higher 
frequency was particularly marked in spontaneous utterances 
—his ratio for interruptions was particularly high—although 
he very rarely passed up any chance to speak (the value for 
“No” is especially low). M. on the other hand, talked less 
than one-fifth as often as the average patient. His disinclina- 
tion to speak was particularly marked as far as the spon- 
taneous utterances are concerned, and he interrupted prac- 
tically never. On the other hand, he did respond to group 
leader calls almost as frequently as the average patient. 


By going back to the material relating to individual ses- 
sions on which Table 6 is based, we can study the extent 
to which these patterns are consistent for each patient, and 
also find some clues as to which factors may be responsible 
for occasional deviations from the pattern. Tables 7 and 8 
contain the more significant ratios for patients H. and M. 
respectively, for the individual sessions on which these obser- 
vations are based, and also the number of patients present at 


each session. 


TABLE 7 


Significant Ratios, Patient H. 


Date of Session Call Interrupt Utterances Number of 
Ratio Ratio Ratio Patients 
Present 
October 22 l. 22 2. 9 
October 29 9 
November 12 3. 7 
November 19 1.6 6 
December 3 1.5 ZA & 8* 
December 17 2.1 2.6 Zt 6 
December 23 9 9 29 + 
December 30 8 17 6 5 
January 7 1. 1.9 Gua 7 
January 14 1.6 2.5 Pe 7 
January 21 1.3 15 Za 6 
January 28 29 ss 2.6 7 
Average 1.3 1.9 1.8 6.6 


*The patient was unusually late for these sessions. 


These tables seem to show three things: 

1. In both cases, the pattern is fairly consistent. 

2. In the case of M., there is a trend toward greater par- 
ticipation. 

3. In the case of H., no such trend was noticeable during 
the observation period. 

In addition, the tables allow for certain inferences regard- 
ing at least one factor, which may be responsible for the 
variations in the behavior of these two patients. H.’s ten- 
dency toward talkativeness, to respond to group leader calls, 
and to interruptions, is the more marked the more patients 
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TABLE 8 


Significant Ratios, Patient M. 


Date of Session Call Utterances Number of 
Ratio Ratio Patients Present 
October 22 iS .04 9 
October 29 7 
November | 9 .08 5 
November 12 6 31 6 
November 19 3 16 6 
November 26 9 4 6 
December 3 04 
December 10 S. 17 7 
7 2 16 6 
3 .04 7 
1.4 
3 05 7 
1.2 33 { 
5 12 6 
9 7 
2 18 4 
Avera 19 6.1 
there are present. Two of the three sessions when his Call 
ratio fell below one—that is, when he responded to calls less 


average of the other patients present- 


attendance. (The figures for the sessions of October 29 and 
3 must be considered invalid as H. was very 


late). M. was the very opposite; his participation was the 
f r patients there were. (M.’s interrup- 
| their number was so 


have not been tabulated because 
l 


small. He interrupted only three times in 17 sessions, com- 


pared to H.’s 144 interruptions in 12 sessions). 
The data given on H. and M. are examples. It would be 


ratios for all patients who took 


pz ficient number of times. It would 

e possible to refine the method further, so as to arrive 
at definite “profiles” of the behavior of individual patients 
in the group. 


Even the 
good service for three purposes. 


relatively crude method presented here may do 


(1) It may provide further insight into the makeup of 


j the patient’s personality, which may be particularly welcome 
}to the therapist who sees the patient individually. In this 


for instance, H.’s character picture evidently contains 
the elements of the “show-off” who performs more outgoingly 
before a larger crowd, and of the good boy who almost always 


case, 


answers the group leader’s call. M.’s character profile, on the 
other hand, would show the elements of inhibition, timidity 
and resistance. 

(2) 
jto measurable ratios, information on changes in that behavior 
‘might be obtained which would allow inferences on the effect 


3y reducing the observations on the patient’s behavior 


‘of treatment or lack of such. This is exemplified in the trend 
noticeable in Table 8. 
(3) The third value might be in hints as to assignments 
i. groups. H. for instance would seem to do better in a larger, 
M. in a smaller group, while, on the other hand, some dis- 
“turbing influence that H. might have would be expected to 
be more marked in a larger group. 


V 
The Group Session of December 17, 1947 


An the 7Sth follows. This 
record has been especially prepared for this article and differs 


extensive record of session 


from the records of group sessions which have sometimes 
been made for Clinic use, in that it is considerably longer 
and more detailed. Identities are disguised and statistical 
It does, however, follow tl 


summaries added. he pattern of 


the records prepared for Clinic use in its form (extensive use to 
of abbreviations and like matters) and in its artless, ob- a | 
jective style. wl 
The record has been divided into numbered paragraphs wi 
in accordance with the natural sequence of topics. th 
thi 
The Record mé 
Present (in order seated) : K., J., M. (a few minutes late), ™ 
ser 
1. K., called first: “Well, at first I thought we would ef 
have more doctors here than patients tonight.’ H. immedi- th: 
ately takes this up: “I am going to take notes, so it will be fel 
four to four.” There is laughter and some brief fairly hilari- kil 
ous remarks; the others decline to speak (cf. the statistical i 
summary, which shows the lack of participation on the part ‘ne 
of half of the patients in this first round), so H. is the next 
one to talk when called; he proclaims that he feels pretty; 
good tonight, he is getting reconciled to the girl he is in love (h 
with. He elaborates on that; this is followed by a discussion be 
on this topic, chiefly carried on by H. and K. (C. remarks an 
that he doesn’t feel like talking and that he feels like wanting he 
to go to sleep). H. remarks that he will use the same methods | Y. 
of courtship which his father used successfully on his mother. wh 
2. M. says he feels tired, but also like picking on some- = 
one. H: “Pick on me.” M: “I was going to.”’ M. then re- ne 
lates that he saw H. in a barber shop, and how it annoyed M 
him that it took H. five minutes to tie his necktie. H. (sen- to 
tentiously): “We criticize because we don’t want to be rey 
criticized, we compliment because we want to be compli- she 
mented.” 
3. This leads to a discussion on self-confidence, chiefly she 
carried on by H. and C. H. tells a fairly lengthy story of age 
how he handled a purchasing agent; the point seems to be | _ har 
that H. felt uncomfortable although he knew he was handling | 
the situation well; he also briefly tells a dream in which his Lite 
sales manager (who is actually quite satisfied with H.’s per- the 
formance) came into his bedroom to fire him. C. and H. bins 
agree that they both have the same difficulty of not trusting ie 
themselves, even when praised by their respective bosses. C. | tine 
illustrates this with a story of how he was sent out to spot 
the trouble with some phone lines, and when he did so suc- : 
cessfully, the office decided to check up once more, although are 
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he knew or ought to have known that this was “SOP”, his 
feelings were hurt and he wondered whether they didn’t 
trust his judgment. 


4. H. reacts to this by saying that while C. told his story, 
his mind was miles away, still on his girl; and he follows 
this up by asking C. whether he felt like him before he got 
married—i.e., did he also continually dream of his girl, see 
her face on the windshield, etc. C. answers rather evasively. 


5. K., when his turn comes, takes up the earlier topic 
again: It bothers him when he doesn’t do his job right (he 
describes in detail—the group looks quite bored—how he 
made a box out of old wood, and the box broke down). C. 
states that they all feel the same way about jobs badly done, 
although in earlier times he didn’t care, but was satisfied if 
the job would just pass. 


6. H., when his turn comes, says (in a vague fashion as 
to connection) that he was reminded of the penetration of 
a penis into the female genital, and that the term “bum job” 
a dream 
which he recently had (after some consideration he decid 
that the dream occurred last night) ; he had wanted to tell 


this dream anyway, but had forgotten: Mrs. Y., assistant 


which C. had happened to use, reminded him of 


es 


manager of the girls’ club he habitually visits, had a duel 
with a Japanese, both armed with pistols of the old-fashioned 
long type. The fellow (“very mean-looking’’) seemed to re- 
semble H., and H. often sees such a figure in his dreams 


which he believes symbolizes himself. He shot Mrs. Y. right 
through the chest, and she dropped dead. In the dream he 


felt good about her being killed. (He actually describes the 
killing with obvious relish, baring his teeth which gives him 
1 


an appearance like a Japanese in a cartoon). Later on, he in- 


terpreted the pistols as phallic symbols. 


7. C. begins to inquire about the background of the dream 
(he later remarks that he was about to guess that H. had a 
quarrel with Mrs. Y., and actually his remarks let that 
anticipate). H. explains that the evening before the dream 
he complained to Mrs. Z., manager of the place, about Mrs. 
Y. because Mrs. Y. had “dragged” him from some place 
where he was 


a 20 minute drive—to her place to show her his 
merchandise (H. is a salesman of janitorial supplies), only 
to tell him that his prices were higher than those of a cer- 
tain competitor; H. checked and found they were identical; 
Mrs. Z. confessed to him that they were, but said they had 
to buy from the competitor because he was a contributor; H. 
reproached her for the “wild goose chase,” and Mrs. Z. said 
she would give him some business. Stimulated by further 
remarks by C., H. states that Mrs. Y. 
she must be about 70, and “you know how people of that 
age are. What she really needs is to have 20 years less and to 


is old and crabby; 


have a couple of men.” 


8. C. remarks that during this last remark H. had turned 
his face toward the wall and had looked down. H. replies 
that he did so because Miss H. smiled, evidently saying to 
herself, “page 19, Freud.” She always does that when he 
uses technical psychiatric terms. (He hadn’t used any this 
time. ) 


9. After some brief desultory remarks, K. says that “we 
are all becoming amateur psychologists ;’’ he elaborates that 


17 


he thinks this is a detrimental development. C. says he gets 
more confused. L., 

10. turn, tells the group that he got 
the results of his Strong test (actually waving the yellow 
sheets of the test). He mentions in considerable detail that 


speaking for the first time, says he does, too. 


H., speaking in his 


he was very good in psychology and particularly good in 


salesmanship—so the psychologist told him to forget about 
psychology and creative fiction writing (in which he was 
just a little above average). Another thing 
him is the Mf score of 31; it brought up his fears of homo- 
sexuality; he is going to ask Gl]. about it—he added pointedly, 
“later on.” The fellow who told him about the results is 
only a counsellor, not even a real psychologist. 


explains it, using supposedly feminine occupations as an ex- 


that worries 


declares himself confused about the Mf score. H. 


as “artistry”; he also refers to E. (another group 


“hair decorator” 


ample, sucl 
patient, not present tonight): E. is a but 
is not a homosexual—H. knows that E. isn’t; he is a “fairly 
happy married man;” H. thinks E. became a hairdresser be- 


cause of his home life with his mother (he does not elaborate). 


12. C. mentions that he “cried on Gl.’s shoulder” about 


his (avowedly irrational) worries about money. A brief, 


quick discussion between H. and C. develops: The main 
point is that C. gets blank when he gets near that something 


money stands for in his mind. 


13. After this discussion has died down, H. says rather 
vehemently that he resents Miss H.’s habit of looking at GI. 
and smiling and winking whenever H. makes a psychiatric 
statement. As following this, Gl. calls on the other patients 
in their regular turn, they all decline to speak. H. is con- 
sequently the next one to speak again; he briefly elaborates 
on his former remark. K., called next, remarks soothingly) 
that perhaps H. has been mistaken and that his resentment 
perhaps isn’t justified; maybe Miss H. doesn’t look at GI. 
J., called after K., starts out, “I felt pretty good when | 
came over,” (laughter), and goes on, “I had a fairly intelli- 
gent with Miss H.—here I can’t 
anything to say.” M., C., and L. in turn decline to speak, so 
again H. is next, but only to say that he “blanked out.”’ The 


k (with exception of J., who just 


conversation think of 


others again decline to spea 
briefly says that he feels kind of foolish as he still has nothing 
to say), until L. says that he felt relieved a minute ago 
when H. “blanked out.’”’ He adds with emphasis that he said 
to himself, ‘“Thank God !”—and as everybody laughs heartily, 
he adds: “I feel pretty good now.” H. responds by a brief 
comment—that he is amused by J.’s flushed face (J. actually 
had turned practically purple with laughing). J. replies 
that that’s high blood pressure. H. asks with polite interest, 
“Ts it?”—-and indicates that he thinks it is embarrassment, 
which J. admits. 
14. 


ous pains, and proceeds to describe them in some detail. K. 


H. then says that he had wanted to bring up his vari- 


comments that most people have such symptoms. A doctor 
told him that 90 per cent of the patients he sees need a 
psychiatrist. J. expresses skepticism about that, and adds at 
length that they had “butchers” 
largely men “just out of pre-med school.’ Of those he saw, 


in the Army and Navy, 


“ 


those who were any good were so “stupefied by the whiskey 
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bottle” that they didn’t do any good either. H. at once says 
» saw a number of men who were cured, and that he 
the Medical Corps himself. J. 


how shaking 


continues his attack, 


describing spells would be wrongly diagnosed 


is malaria and made worse by piling blankets on patients 
who actually didn’t have chills. H. continues to defend Army 
doctors. C., when called, relates that his “stomach turned 


(the im- 


revives his feelings 


inside” when J. began to attack Service doctors 


and that it 


against Oo 


cers). Discussion between H., J., and C. gets more 
vivid. J. complains in particular about a CO who disciplined 
a doctor for being too lenient; the CO maintained that sick 
little work. H. defends the CO, tell 
fairl) 


at Letterman for six weel 


men could do at least a 
how he worked 


fre e day > 


ing with emp much detail 


without working 


any 


12 hours a day, but 18 hours every second day, “taking care 
of my patients’ even though he ran a temperature of 100 
or 101 himself. When he went on sick call it was recognized 
that he was ill, but he was sent back nevertheless “‘to take 
care of my patients.”’ He was not hospitalized until he finally 


Summaries 


point of the summary, Mr. R. con- 


> interprets as expressing 


R 
: motives in his speeches can be divided 


session was largely con- 


into two categories, those connected with references to his 
parents, and those with references to the staff. In regard 

the former, Mr. R. lists H.’s remark on imitating his 
father’s courting, his d 


ream in which he kills an older woman 


with a phallic symbol, and the fact that 


in his comments on 
his dream he expressed a wish to have the woman in ques- 


is mother’s age. Mr. R. also mentions as peculiar, 


the fact tl . thought she needed a couple of men without, 
however, interpreting the “couple of men.” As to attitude to 
the staff, Mr. R. mentions the initial attack, various mino1 
ttacks, and the relatively sharp attack which drew a marked 


p, in that all the other patients stopped 
as release and from that 
} 


speaking; E.’s remark then acted 


moment on there was a complete change in position as H. 


defended authority which others were now free to attack. 


Miss H.: While not disagreeing with Mr. R.’s summary, 
Miss H. stresses some different points; particularly the dis 
n feelings about the uncertainty of whether the boss 


e in the patient, expressing a feeling of insufficient 


masculinity, which was further developed in the discussion 
on jobs badly done, and which was instrumental in H.’s 
dream ending in expression of resentment against Miss. H 

Gl.: Gl. starts out with saying that the two preceding 
summaries summed it all up very well and that he merely 


wants to reiterate a few points. Then, while in general 


} 


chiefly reviewing the material along the lines of the other 


summaries, he stresses a few points from different angles, 


especially bringing out that the opening remark by K. ex- 


pressed fear (there is safety in having a majority of patients), 


that H.’s attack against Miss H. was based on her looking 


at Gl., i.e. on the mother looking at the father instead of at 
the little boy, and that the attacks against officers had a 
similar oedipal character; the remark on the necktie pointed 
in the same direction (little boys take much time to dress), 


Additional Remarks 


H. states that he was much impressed by Gl.’s interpre- 
tation of the angle of the woman looking at the man; he 
adds with a grand gesture that the rest of the summaries, 
rehash. re- 


marks slyly that maybe mother is “telling daddy what a bad 


as far as they dealt with him, were largely a 


boy you have been.” 

Gl. terminates the discussion by announcing that next time, 
because of Christmas, the group will meet on Tuesday in- 
stead of Wednesday. Miss H. corrects him saying that this 
refers to the session after next—the next one will take place 
on Saturday. 


TABLE 9 
Session of December 17, 1947. 
Statistical Summary—lst Part 


“Call” “Interrupt” “Speak “Total 
Otherwise” Utterances” 


K. 3 9 1] 


“No” 


Patient 


TABLE 10 
Session of December 17, 1947. 
Statistical Summary, 2nd Part 


“Call” “Speak “Total 


Otherwise” Utterances” 


Round “No” 
Number 
3 2 - 3 5 
2 3 3 nes 4 
3 2 4 - 14 18 


2 5 13 2( 


“Interrupt” 


JV 
Ww 


| 
| 


12 3 — + 7 
13 2 3 8 17 28 


Total 40 34 14 
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VI 
1a 
ted Problems of Interpretation and of Inter-Patient 
Responses 
(a) General Review of the 78th Group Session 
as The 78th session has been selected for presentation in toto 


he because it seems to illustrate with particular clarity the two 
problems formulated in the title of this section, and because 
it was felt that evaluation of the material would be impaired 
if it were presented out of its natural context. 


it might be well to note that the record also illustrates vari- 
ous features which are typical of most sessions of this group. 
These features have been discussed in some detail in earlier 
sections of this paper. 


Paragraph numbers used in the references below apply 
to those in the foregoing record, which do not always cor- 
respond to the numbers of the rounds used in the statistical 
summary. 


Before entering into a discussion of the two main points, 
Variation in individual participation — he amount of par- 
ticipation varied greatly from patient to ‘patient. The num- 
1 ber of utterances ranges from L.’s two to H.’s 51. The re- 
sponse to group leader calls ranged from M. who answered 
only one call out of 12, to H. who answered all 12 calls. 


| These differences, as has been demonstrated in section IV, 
reflect the individual patient’s attitude. There is no observable 

| correlation between the amount of participation and the 
patient’s attendance: M. (very limited participation), C. 

| (medium), and H. (very active participation). All were 
members of the group from its inception and quite faithful 
in attendance; K., J., and L., whose amount of participation 
showed almost equally great divergence, did not join the 
group until a few weeks prior to the 78th session. 


Rhythm of the session—While the pattern of the participa- 

tion of the individual patients was fairly constant, there is 

a noticeable fluctuation in the amount of participation of the 

group as a whole~as evidenced in the number of utterances 

per round, ranging from one in the 10th round to 28 in the 

il 13th round, and in other similar figures which can be gleaned 

ces” from the statistical summary. This is in keeping with the 
average pattern which has also been discussed under IV. 


In non-statistical terms, this means that at times the dis- 
cussion flowed swiftly and vividly, producing numerous spon- 
taneous responses of patients to other patients, obviating 
group leader activity, while at other times the discussion 
stagnated, causing the group leader to-call on patients— 
frequently only to meet with silence. 


It is, of course, possible to relate this quickening and 
slackening of the discussion to the contents of the preceding 
utterances. No satisfactory method for incorporating this 
relation in the record of the group session has been devised. 
In some cases, however, this relation can easily be pointed 
out. In the case of the 78th session, the 10th round marks 
the low point in group participation, and also the turning 
point of the session, as will be discussed below. (In the fore- 
going record, the 10th round coincides with the second and 
third sentences of paragraph 13). 


Role of the staff—The record of the 78th session illus- 
trates the relative length and weight of the main part of 
the session, the so-called summaries, and the additional re- 
marks. It shows the role of the staff well-established in the 
minds of the patients. In this respect H.’s remark that he 
would ask the group leader later on about the “Mf score,” 
(paragraph 10) is characteristic both for the patient’s famili- 
arity with the setup and for the tendency to lodge a veiled 
protest against it. Fairly free introduction of sexual material, 
especially noticeable in paragraph 6, evidently not hampered 
by the presence of a female staff member, is characteristic 
both of this individual patient and of the behavior of the 
group. 


Topics discussed—The range and sequence of topics is also 
fairly typical of other sessions (cf. section II). The record 
does not reflect faithfully the amount of time given to vari- 
ous topics, as there is a natural tendency on the part of the 
recorder to give less weight to topics which seem less charged 
or which were presented in monologue form, with little or 
no group response. Such topics as H.’s reconciliation with his 
girl, the fear of losing the confidence of a superior, inadequate 
job performance, vocational tests and personality tests, took 
up much more time than would appear from the record. 
The staff members’ summaries would seem to indicate that 
they are inclined to consider these episodes as unproductive 
stretches of the session which, of necessity, have to occur 
between the productive episodes, {in pretty much the same 
fashion as they do in individual therapy). As has been pointed 
out in section III, the failure of the staff members to re- 
flect_on those topics in their summaries is a relatively im- 
portant device for guiding the discussion in this type of work 


in_which staff participation is otherwise so limited. 

Intertwined in the discussion of those subjects which are 
outwardly predominant, there are topics which were fre- 
quently very briefly disposed of but which are more reveal- 
ing. Running through the entire session, certain motives 
can be observed such as: 

(1) Criticism of the staff and of other symbols of authority. 

(2) Criticism of fellow patients. 

(3) Insecurity and anxiety, sometimes manifested in physi- 
cal symptoms or in such mental symptoms as absent-minded- 
ness. 


(b) The Interpretation of the Opening Utterances 

“Well, at first 
I thought we would have more doctors here than patients 
tonight.” This was followed by H.’s: 
notes, so it will be four to four.’ (At that point, three staff 
members and five patients were present). 


The opening remark of the session was: 


“T am going to take 


The meaning of this latter remark is fairly clear: H. de- 
veloped K.’s opening remark into an attack against the staff 
by proposing to assume the role of a staff member; H.’s utter- 
ance, with its oedipal undertone, is in conformity with Freud’s 
conception of a joke, and the reaction of the group (laughter; 
remarks following the direction given by H.; then refusal 
to talk further) was as we would expect it. 

The meaning of K.’s opening remark itself, however, is 
less unequivocal. The first staff member to attempt an in- 
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n is expected 


her patients as ete as on 


utterances are interpreted. 
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observations have been made with regard to groups run along 
different lines. Red] states with reference to a group of 


While the group increases interpretation possibilities 
in one way, it limits them in another. Often an interpreta- 
or given to a child in an ‘aside’ may be too personal for 
public consumption, or at least it becomes a personal 
of acceptance or rejection, measured in terms of this same 


leader’s behavior to other children. . . . Also, an interpreta- 
tion given to John may be taken up by George, reinterpreted 
by him in his own way and thus spread ripples like a stone 
thrown into water. All this means that at times ad« litional 


caution blocks our interpretative possibility considerably.’ 


It would appear from the foregoing that interpretation is 

tool the use of which is much less certain in this type of 
group therapy than in individual therapy, while on the other 
hand the results of its use are broader. Since interpretation 
is the main treatment tool used by the therapist in this type 
of group therapy, the question of its efficacy would seem to 
come re to being identical with the question of the efficacy 
of this type of group ica as such. 
| This, however, is only true to the extent to which the 
therapist is considered the only fountainhead of therapy in 
the group. This is a controversial question. It will be gone 
into further in the following subchapter (c). 


(c) Patient Responses to Material Produced 
in the Group Session 

The patients can, within limits, respond to staff utterances. 
But as this is relegated to the ‘“‘additional remarks,” the pa- 
tients’ behavior, considered as response, is in substance re- 
sponse to the behavior of other patients in the group. This 
is, of course, entirely different from the situation in individed 
therapy; and it differs almost as sharply from the situation 
prevailing in the more usual “lecture type’ groups 


The record of the 78th session offers examples of various 
different types of patient responses: 


A udience—Patients may respond as an audience; actively 


or passively, by reply, interruption, or mere presence, en- 


abling a patient to speak. 


Information—A patient may supply or withhold informa- 
tion requested by another patient. This is particularly notice- 
able in paragraphs 4 and 11. 


Socialization—A patient may provide ego support by re- 
lating parallel feelings and experiences, so that identification 
between patients may be established. This function of the 
group has been much stressed in the literature but is less 
prominent in this group. As far as the 78th session is con- 
cerned, this type of response can be found in paragraphs 3, 


5, and 14. 


Hostility—Challenged_ or unchallenged, a patient may ex- 
press hostility against another-patient or against the group 
as_a whole, as in paragraphs 2 and 13. 


Interpretation—While the above responses are fairly uni- 
versal and inherent in the role of a group patient, patients 


7. F. Redl, “Diagnostic Group Work,” Amer. Jour. Orthopsy: 
chiatry,” Vol. XIV, (1944), p. 61. 


7 
20 | 
terpretation treated it as though its meaning had been th ; 
same as that of H.’s remark which followed it; his interpre- ' 
, if 
tation was that K. expressed the opinion that the session was adolescents: 
a foolish performance, and that K. wanted to point out to 
the staff that other patients did not hold them in sufficiently 0 
high regard to attend the session. The group leader, on the Cc 
other hand, interpreted K.’s remark as an expression of 
anxiety; the disproportionately small number of patients a 
would mean the lack of moral support from sibling figures. 0 
Actually these two interpretations are not as coi’ le 
as they seem. We know that the motivation and unconscious t! 
content of an utterance may be complex. It is possible to u 
reconstruct K.’s train of thought, which he condensed into 0 
his brief remark, tentatively as follows: li 
i here are only four other patients here, but three thera- 
pists. It’s a hell of a situation to have those three people sit 
here and watch me and make notes of every word I say. If a 
there were more patients, others would carry the ball and | P 
wouldn’t be so conspicuous. The Clinic ought to know that, e 
and when there are so few patients, all three of them should a 
not come. It’s a waste of their time—makes the whole thing t 
look foolish. The other patients are smart that they don’t | 
turn 
turn up. I 
This of course is speculation—which is presented merely 
to show that both interpretations may have been correct. : 
The fact that the apparent discrepancy between them was 
not taken up in the additional remarks is an indication in : 
this direction. However this may be, the fact remains that ( 
two different interpretations were offered. This underscores 
the question—which can equally be raised where only ont 
interpretation is given: What methods do we possess to checl a 
the validity of an interpretation? What can we know about J 
the effect of the interpretation on the patient? t 
It must be realized that in this respect the situation in grou 
therapy of this type differs from that in individual therapy: 
T'iming—In an individual interview, the interpretation can 
be given immediately after the utterance which is interpreted. 
In a group of this type, this is not the case; a large amount 
of extraneous material is interposed between the utterance 
and its interpretation. 
Response—In the individual interview, the patient replies ' 
} } ; Toh 9 chance and oft 
to the therapist. He has a chance to, and ofte J to 
~ 4 ne 
confirm or refute the interpretation. In this group, the “‘addi- 

tional remar offer a similar possibility, but it is limited 
by the lack of time and by the volume of interpretation. 

Readiness—lInterpretation in individual therapy is geared 
to the presumed readiness of the patient to digest it. In the , 
group, this is equally true, but the degree of interpretation is 
also limited by the readiness of the 
pretations will have an effect on ot 
the one Whost 
Familiarity—In the majority of cases, the group leade 
or other staff member giving an interpretation does not know 
the patient as well as the individual therapist knows his pa- 
tient. The interpreting staff member’s opportunity to observe 
limited. 
It is interesting to note that, although the above applies 
strictly only to groups of the type discussed here, similar Po 
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may, and | some ees also assume a role more akin to that of 
it 2, 7, 8, and 13). 

Various such types of response, seen in a broader frame 
of reference than just the 78th session will be further dis- 
cussed in the following subchapter (d). 

It must be kept in mind that all these patterns of response 
re specific of the group; in the nature of things, they do not 
occur in quite the same fashion in individual interviews. This 
lends considerable support to the contention that in group 
therapy, the fellow patients are a source of treatment similar 
in sté ture to the professional therapist. This may be true 
of this type of group therapy; contrary statements in the 
literature may largely be caused by the fact that the authors 
have other types of groups in mind. 

The misconception that the difference between individual 
and group treatment is simply that the therapist treats one 
patient in individual therapy and several patients at a time 
is fairly widespread among patients who 
and even after some time of at- 
tendance, though prolonged attendance normally corrects it. 
The relevance of this for the 
patients for group therapy is evident. It is equally obvious 
that the recognition of the role of the patients as source of 
ereat@aent for their fellow patients must exert a decisive 
influence on the establishment of criteria for the selection 
of patients for a | group. 


in group therapy, 
are asked to enter a group, 


question of preparation of 


(d) Effects of an Attack on a Therapist 


From the 
against the staff could be observed underneath the surface. 
At the end of the ninth round it exploded in H.’s remark 
that he resented Miss H.’s habit of looking at the group 
leader and smiling and oii: We are not concerned here 
with the content of this remark (cf. 
leader’s summary) but with its role in the group session. Let 
us note that the sequence, as recorded in paragraphs 12 to 
14 of the record, was as follows: 


epening remark on, a crescendo of criticism 


unconscious group 


due to C.’s 
resistance against interpretation of his symptom. The back- 
had reported 


a. The discussion had reached a stalemate 


ground is that in an earlier group session, 
that the group leader—who is also his individual therapist 
—had interpreted his worrying about money by stating that 
there was a connection between money and bowel movement. 
C. had further declared that he was unable 
connection. 

b. H. attacked his therapist. (Miss H. was H.’s individual 
therapist. ) 


to see such a 


c. In the face of the group’s silence, H. continued his 


attack. 
d. K. tried to mediate. This attempt fell flat. 
e. J. rebuked H. in a vague way, but the laughter of the 


group indicated that he was being understood. 


g. L. administered the final and unmistakable rebuke of 
H.’s attack. 


responded by “blanking out.” 


(cf. the statistical summary ). 


J. and C. at- 


Service doctors (who can 


h. The discussion picked up 


the roles were reversed: 
tacked authority figures, especially 
particularly easily be identified with the staff of the Clinic), 
whereas H. sided emphatically with authority. 


From here on out, 


This interplay of forces is characteristic of the group. It 
cannot happen in individual therapy, and not quite in that 
way in a group conducted by a different method. What is 
specific in it is the dramatic element: Each patient’s behavior 
represents tendencies in the other patients which, therefore, 


do not have to come to the surface but can be handl led with- 
out first crystallizing into ‘overt “behavior. Patients are con- 
sequently not limited to a sequence of behavior in which 
each step follows from their own behavior of the preceding 
moment, but can utilize other patient’s behavior, making the 
On the other hand, a patient's 
behavior may create anxiety in another patient v which, in other 
situations, w would only be created by _that | pe atient’s Ow vn be- 


havior. 


sequence a collective one. 


In this particular case we find that each step is _a_response 
to the preceding step, regardless _ of who took it. The attack 
(b) produced anxiety (c) and, as this remained unrelieved, 
defense and counter-attack (d, e). The dramatic climax was 
reached when the weakening of the attacker (f) enabled 
the counter-attack to develop into a telling blow (g). The 
relief was immediate and general (h). Not only the pro- 
tagonists but the group as 
release from anxiety. 


whole were observed gaining 
The effect is similar to that which would have been achieved 
if each patient had performed both steps—the attack and the 
rebuke of the attack—although actually 
capable of both; it is only after the 
reached that each patient was able to develop the conflicting 
was free to defend authority 
to attack them. 


none of them was 
cathartic climax was 


tendency into overt behavior; H. 
and C. were free henceforth 

This increase-of-maneuverabiiity, as compared-te-individual 
therapy, may well constitute a main function of a group of 
this type, Other functions will be discussed in the following 
chapters. (To be continued). 
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pology and Social Work 


Morton I. Teicher 


al 
0 
a 
There is a growing body of literature on the relationship reached its highest development, in one sense, in the English P 
between anthropology and social work. Interestingly enough, welfare state and, in another sense, in the highly developed ‘ 
the numerous articles that are published are to be found technical skill of the caseworker, the group worker, the com- ‘ 
almost exclusively in social work journals and in the pub- munity organizer and the social administrator in North . 
lished proceedings of social work conferences.! If one looks America. _ 
at this piece of data in itself, one is able to draw from it the It will be noted immediately that I have introduced a a 
following inferences. First, it is the social workers who hax series of terms—casework, group work, community organiza- | yy 
been reaching out to the anthropologists, not vice-versa. Sec- tion, social administration—which to the well-trained eye of | a 
ond, :n the two fields has taken the form the anthropologist will be seen as part of the linguistics | p 
of I ntrasted with a sharing form of peculiar to this ‘‘sub-culture’”—social work. We need then t 
collaboration.? And, finally, social work is evidently receiving to follow Boas’ precept and learn the language of this “sub- | 
something meaningful from the donor, anthropology, since it cylture” if we are to understand it. ; 

— Social work is a social institution which represents the n 
If these inf are correct, then it follows that thus community’s organized effort to deal with some facets of 0 
far collaboration has proceeded along a one-way ame t. An- human need. This is, of course, a poor definition, since “some t 
iropology has s in the relat ionshi ip of a teacher to the facets of human need” is rather vague. Perhaps that will ¢ 

social worker most teachers, has operated on the become clearer as we attempt to look at the other terms— 
basis of knowi ontent to be taught, rather than the casework, group work, community organization and social I 
people toward the content is directed. My point administration. The community’s organized effort to deal ( 
is, therefore before we can proceed to a useful with human need takes the form of social agencies which t 
ideration of the rel tions hip between anthropology and offer certain social services. These services fall into the cate- 

we the anthropok pee to know more about  gories of services to individuals, services to groups and services 
social work, a peculiarily idiosyncratic phenomenon in some to communities. :; 


parts of Western society during the 19th and 20th centuries. 


Social work is a “cultural artifact,” as it were, which ha The Caseworker 
Services to individuals are administered through a process 
is Asst. Professor, School of Social Work called social casework. It is a method of helping individuals, 
her of Medicine, University of Toronto, and 4. 2 representative of a social agency, through individual to 
as a representative a social agency, riduz 
reference may be made to the following papers individual contacts, to solve some problem in social living. | 
’ 1 in Social Casework: Katherine N. Handley, The social agencies in which social casework is practiced in- | ‘ 
Social Casework and Intercultural Problems,” Vol. XXVIII, No. clude public assistance agencies, family and child welfare 
2, Mare aret “What is Happening to the Ameri- } ‘ t 
agencies spital social service depa ants, psychiatric | 
can Fa ’ Vol. XXVIII, No. 9, Nov. 1947; Peter I. Sandi, “The igencie A ervice def Sy natric 
Avoroach in Social Casework.” Vol. XXVIIL No. clinics tuvenile and family courts, rehabilitation agencies, etc. 
J PI ’ > 
Yec., 1947 arles S. Johnson, “Mew Forces in Family Living: 
» Dec., 1947; Ch Jot i Petes The individuals to whom the social services are made ! 


Social Reorien tation,’ Vol. XXX, No. 2, Feb., 1949; Herbert H. 
Stroup, “The Contribution of Anthropology to Social Work Educa- available are people who meet with some inability to handle | | 
tion,” Vol. XXXI, No. 5, May, 1950; Dorothy Lee, “Some Implica- their own lives alone. This inability grows out of environ- | 
ions of Culture for Interpersonal Relations,” Vol. XXXI, No. 9 
ions of Culture for Interper race ol. XXXI, No. 9, ment factors, personal factors or a combination of both. In | 
Nov., 1950; Joseph F. Himes r., “Some Concepts of Blindness in : : 
: American Culture,” Vol. XXXI, No. 10, Dec., 1950: Weston LaBarre, ny event, the social caseworker uses a fundamental dynamic 
“Appraising Today’s “p ressures in Family Living,” Vol. XXXII, in helping the inter-personal relationship between himself and 
No. 2, Feb., 1951; William Giosefh, “The Relationship of Culture - alice : : : 
the client. His helping skill begins with a fundamental and 
to the Principles of Casework,” Vol. XXXII, No. 5, May, 1951. pIng 
meaningful respect for the integrity and right to self-deter- 
2. One piece of evidence to document this point is the list of jour- : ‘ : Tee ; 
nals read by the editors of this journal (Human Organization) for ™uination of all persons served. He operates as a community 
the purpose of abstracting aps ee “Reviews of the Litera~- agent under the auspices of a social agency which does or 
ture” section (now transferred to the Clearinghouse Bulletin). The a 
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The Group Worker 


Services to groups are administered through a process 
called social group work. The social group worker is usually 
found in social settlement houses, Y’s, boys’ clubs, adult edu- 
cation programs, camps and other youth-serving and leisure- 
time agencies. More recently, some group workers have been 
h 


using their skills in such institutions as hospitals, clinics, 


training schools and homes for unmarried mothers. 


The group worker enables various types of groups to 
function in such a way that both group interaction and pro- 
gram activities contribute to the growth of the individual 
and the achievement of desirable social goals. The objectives 
of the group worker include: provision for personal growth 
according to individual capacity and need, the adjustment 
of the individual to other persons, to groups and to society, 
and the motivation of the individual toward the improvement 
of society. A further objective of the group worker is the 
recognition by the individual of his own rights, limitations 
and abilities, as well as his acceptance of the rights, abilities 
and differences of others. Through his participation, the group 
worker aims to effect the group process so that decisions come 
about as a result of a sharing and integration of ideas, ex- 
periences and knowledge, rather than as a result of domina- 
tion from within or without the group. Through experience, 
he aims to produce relations with other groups and the wider 
community which contribute to responsible citizenship and 
mutual understanding between cultural, religious, economic 
or social groups in the community. He also aims for participa- 
tion in the constant improvement of our society toward demo- 
cratic goals. The guiding purpose behind such leadership 
rests upon the common assumptions of a democratic society ; 
namely, the opportunity for each individual to fulfill his 
capacities in freedom, to respect and appreciate others and 
to assume his social responsibility in maintaining and steadily 
improving our social system. 


Underlying the practice of group work is a knowledge of 
individual and group behavior, of social conditions and of 
community relations. All of this is based on the modern 
social sciences. On the basis of this knowledge the group 
worker contributes to the group with which he is associated 
a skill in leadership which enables the members to use their 
capacities to the full and to create socially constructive group 
activities. He is aware of both program activities and of the 
interplay of personalities within the group and between the 
group and its surrounding community. According to the in- 
terests and needs of each, he assists them to get from the 
group experience the satisfactions provided by the program 
activities, the enjoyment and personal growth available 
through the social relations and the opportunity to participate 
as a responsible citizen. The group worker makes conscious 


he group, his knowledge of the pro- 


use of his relation to t 
gram as a tool, and his understanding of the individual and 
of the group process. He recognizes his responsibility to in- 
dividuals and groups with whom he works and to the larger 
social values he represents. 


3. I am indebted to Professor Alan Klein, Schoo] of Social Work, 
University of Toronto, for this description of social group work. 


The Community Organizer 


Services to communities are administered through a process 
called community organization; in some places, it is called 
inter-group work. The community organizer is employed by 
welfare councils, federations, community chests and councils 
on a local, state or federal level. His goal is the development 
of integrated and effective programs for meeting health and 
welfare needs. His job, then, is primarily in the field of co- 
ordinating and planning. The progressive expansion of social 
services in relation to the increased awareness of and re- 
sponsibility for meeting human needs has resulted in a pro- 
liferation of agencies. In my own community of 1,000,000 
for example, there are over a 100 different social 
agencies. There is obviously need for coordination to avoid 


people, 


duplication and overlapping of services. This is a prime neces- 
sity to assure the best use of the community’s welfare dollar. 
It is also necessary to have an over-all coordinating agency 
with community organizers who are sensitive to new needs 
and who can enable the community to find ways of meeting 
changing needs. The state of balance between health and 
welfare needs and resources is constantly fluctuating. Main- 
taining this state of balance is the prime concern of the com- 
munity organizer. Part of the community organization opera- 
tion has also included responsibility for fund-raising. 


Social Administration 


Social administration is the executive process which enables 
the casework, group work and community organization 
methods to be set in motion so that effective service is ren- 
dered to the client, the group or the community. The social 
administrator in an agency is usually called the executive 
director, executive secretary or chief social worker. Budgeting, 
relationships to the community through boards, personnel 
actions, determination of agency policy and development of 
agency programs all fall within his purview. Many of these 
and other executive operations are shared with staffs and 
boards, but, in the final analysis, it is the social administrator 
who is held accountable for the successful operation of his 
agency. Although in some ways, the executive process in social 
administration is similar to that found in government and 
industry, social administration is based, in addition, on an 
intimate understanding of social work methods, philosophy 
and aims. 


This very brief sketch of social work has undoubtedly left 
out far more than it has included. However, it may perhaps 
serve to help orient the anthropologist, who, as I have already 
indicated, is being increasingly called on to aid the social 
worker. One of the primary calls for such assistance thus 
far has been from the schools of social work. There is general 
acceptance now that broad knowledge and special skills are 
necessary for effective social work and that formal education 
for the field is essential. There are more than 50 graduate 
schools of social work in North America and, for the most 
part, these schools are professional schools of universities offer- 
ing a two-year program leading to a Master’s degree in social 
work. The educational arrangements of the schools of social 
work include supervised field work in a recognized agency 
as well as academic courses. Very roughly, it may be said that 
the student’s time is divided equally between these two ele- 
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ments in his educational program. In almost all schools, he could turn to the social worker who, out of his practice, could 
m » a thesis or research project as part of the provide endless illustrations of where the limits to acceptance 


requirements Master’s degree. Some schools are now 


eraduate 


Sestehine to > establish curricula beyond the two-year 
level, leading to the doctorate degree. 

In my description of the social group work I have al- 
ready made reference to the modern social ences which 


loned it sivers] 
1 OUT OT ity economics 


nts. Our 


own sch Toronto, as re 


ed ee artment of Social 


schools of 


days of social work educ: 
today, that there is a need 
work practice.* Social wor 

s] ld draw 


science. The 


problem here is, of course, enormou 


onal sl 
es? It is m 
fe this problem 
has cause 1 an 1i cau ing social worke rsa id Soc ial worl edu 
cators increasingly to turn to anthropology, with its clain 
to be the synthesizing social science which studies man and 


work and anthropology is a far 
for in the earlier reachings-out o 
pology. The opin rew ( ar 

social WOTKE nad I immigrants tO make a Na! 
moniou tment to life in America. In the interest of 

| 
dieing those newly-arrived t our shores to become good 
Canadians or good Ameri it was felt t 

needed understand etl difference 

assimilation which v then accepted has 
so that val ttaches instead to tl 
al am reed madaercts ] 
pluralism. Nevertheless, the same need to understand differer 
peoples and their varying behavior underlies this attitude of 


the social worker toward the anthropologist. The 


inue to make a vital contribu 


pologist has made ; 


tion here. characterized 


thropologi metne In studyll peopie of other si 
cieties represents one too! which the social workel! 
can use positively and helpfull ! elated concept of cul 
tural relativism is useful in e1 vorker to pet 
ceive behavior d ces with greater understanding. In this 
. . 77 1 l 
connection, it should be noted that th snietit be one arez 
where collaboration between anthropologists and social work- 
ers can become a two-way street. As anthropo ogical] theorists 
grope beyond cultural relativism into the field of values, they 


ions of Educa- 
, March, 1948, 


pp. 3 303-310 


and forthrightly de- 
for example, a group in our society were to provide 
care for children which by our standards 
rlect, then, think 
ve few qualms about insisting on our standards 
We might and should bring 
our understanding of the group’s behavior dif- 


of behavior differences must be clearly 
fined. If 
totally 
would 
we would ha 
in the interests of the children. 
to bear all 


ference, but 


inadequate 


constitute neg as social workers, I 


not condone it any more than we condone 


right of an individual to behave in such 
the rights of other individuals. 


in our societ 
y as to jeopardize 

Other connections between anthropology and social work 
might also be collaboration 
rather than donor-recipient relations. For example, the under- 


developed in terms of mutual 
standing of human nature is a prime requisite for social work 
the anthropologist, the 
about the variability of human nature. The range 
of personality therefore, for 


practice. From social worker can 


learn much 
and, changing 


the possibility 


personality, is rity illustrated by anthropological data— 
particularly in the field of personality and culture. But the 
social worker has ane to contribute here too. The case 
records of social agencies are a fertile field for scientific in- 


idth 


anthropologist if he looks through 


vestigators to plow. Considerable bre: and depth can be 


added to the view of the 
the eye of the sc 
cting out of pressures which often reveal the individual 
situation does. It has been said by Weston 
that iseworkers are the best 
fe in the United States 


cial worker, who sees people in a crisis situa- 


tion, a 
in a way no other 


LaBarre, an anthropologist, 
field researchers on family lif today.’” 

Essentially, I have been trying to establish two points. In the 
first place, tl 


WOrK 


1e connection between anthropology and social 
singly thought of as a kind of interde- 
helper 


needs to be increa 


Relationships on the basis of giver-receiver, 


pendenc 
and helped, are complex and fraught with much that is prob- 
lematic if they same level. 
by the 
which in some places is now marked— 


continue on the This is well illus- 


trated relationship between social work and psychiatry 
or perhaps marred— 
increasingly by claim and counter-claim as to who does what 

which belongs. If further 
needed for the meaning of constantly 
end of a relationship, one needs only to think for a moment 
of the host of problem-laden attitudes which have developed 
rards the United States in its 
to other nations. 
My second 


more 


and in whose area evidence is 


being on the receiving 


tow giving-receiving connection 


is simply that the social worker seeks 


anthropologist than a mere re- 


point 


and expects from the 


counting of the queer customs of a strange people which will 
help the worker dealing with immigrants to do a better job. 
We have moved far beyond this in seeking to establish firmly 
the social science base of social work. It is on the level of 


theory, on the level of methodology, on the level of under- 


standing ourselves and our own cultural assumptions, on the 
level of seeing the class-structured nature of our own pro- 


fession of social work, that the social worker wants to find 


mutually rewarding and stimulating areas for collaboration. 


we ston LaBarre, 
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underly the practice of group work—and indeed, of all social eee 
work. There has been an historical association between social 
work education and social science, in that many schools of ota ca 
social work have 
sociology departments. Mill 
cently as 10 years ago, was call : 
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work are still called departments of social studies or depart 
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ition, and it is even more obvious 
for a social science basis for social] 
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yn the contribution and knowledg v 
of the entire range of social MMM practical educa f 
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Blunders With Bolsas 


A Case Study of Diffusion of Closed-Basin Agriculture’ 


Henry F. Dobyns* 


Phil Head was a guy with character, sure. But 
wouldn’t expect him to be at the bottom of all this fuss. 
After all, he was just a well-driller working for the CCC 
out on the Papago Indian Reservation back in the thirties. 
To understand how this all started, you’ve got to understand 
how things were on the Reservation then. 


you 


The Superintendent, T. B. Hall, was full of enthusiasm. 
He was a man with a mission—putting the Papago Indians 
on their feet. The men around him had caught fire, too. The 
work relief programs of the thirties “afforded the first real 
opportunity for improvements and rehabilitation of the reser- 
vation range lands.”? Hall and the rest of the staff were on 
the lookout for ideas to help the Indians. 


Head talked to Hall about those strange Mexican farms, 
and Hall was interested. In fact, he was so interested that 
he and Head and three other Agency officials drove across 
the border one day. They rattled along the wagon-track 
Sonoran roads to Guaymas on the Gulf of California, then 
south to Huatabampo. They looked over Head’s exotic farms, 
called bolsas, and talked to their operators. Entranced with 
the idea that this commercial farming technique would enable 
the Papagos to raise bigger crops, they went back to work 
on the reservation. 


“So thoroughly convinced are we of the practicability 
of the Bolsa and of its adaptability to Papagueria that we 


*Mr. Dobyns is a graduate student in the Department of Anthro- 
pology at the University of Arizona. 
1. The Field Laboratory in Applied Anthropology of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology-Anthropology at Cornell University made possible 
the gathering of materials for this study. It was first prepared as 
a case for teaching purposes in 1949 and amplified in 1950. I am 
deeply grateful to Drs. Alexander H. Leighton, John Adair, and 
Edward H. Spicer of the Field Laboratory for their aid, construc- 
tive criticisms and encouragement in the case-study technique. 

While some information presented in this case study has been 
derived from extensive reading, most comes from statements given 
me by many patient Desert People over the past three years. When 
I have indicated a specific informant, I have not identified him 
simply because the bolsa subject is a sore point with administrators, 
and I wish in no way to jeopardize persons who have been frank 
with me. I haven’t attempted to identify individual sources of general 
statements, since the picture presented is constructed from talks 
with many persons. 


2. Papago Indian Agency, 1950, p. 1. 


plan an experimental Bolsa as a project of our three-month 
E. C. W. program in order to have it ready to catch next 
summer’s rains.’ 


In 1939, another group of U.S. employees from the Papago 
Indian Agency and CCC personnel dropped below the border 
for a look at the Sonoran bolsas. 


The Mexican ‘Secret’ 


The Indian Bureau agents found that the Sonorans had a 
way of making flood waters from a single storm raise a crop on 
a commercial basis. ‘The bolsa system of agriculture is essen- 
tially one of impounding flood waters in basins made with 
earthen walls, and then growing a crop in the basin. 


The crux of the bolsa technique is catching the water, and 
dust-mulching the soil after the water sinks in to conserve it: 


“The Mexican ‘Bolsa’ system of utilization of flood 
waters for crop raising is a very ingenious way to make 
the most of a meagre rainfall... . The Bolsa impounds 
water in a lake or pond and is designed to supply moisture 
sufficient to grow a crop without further irrigation. From 
12 to 36 inches of water is run into the Bolsa and allowed 
to remain until it has soaked into the ground, producing 
deep moisture penetration. In years of subnormal rainfall, 
frequently water from a single shower can be collected 
into a Bolsa and enough moisture secured to make a sub- 
sistence crop of corn, beans, chiles and melons, where the 
conditions are right and the owner is willing to work. 


“The Spanish term ‘Bolsa’ means ‘pocket.’ The water is 
literally run into a pocket and left there to soak into the 
ground, after which the ground is plowed and harrowed 
and well-pulverized, and the seed planted. Fine corn, 
beans, and cotton are raised without any more water being 
used. If the crop is cultivated and the soil kept loose, the 
moisture does not evaporate.’”4 
At Guaymas, Sonora, the Robinson family raised crops 


with the dolsa technique for four generations. In 1937, they 
showed the curious U. S. Indian Agents flourishing garbanzos, 


3. Head & Holloway, 1937, p. 15. 
4. Head & Holloway, 1937, p. 10. 
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barley, and watermelons growing in dark, heavy 
ch is ready for plowing about two months 
after receiving t of late summer 
The surface is plowed, and dragged with brush 
to form a dust mulch. Seeds are drilled in, 
used again after seeding. Cu tivation 


rains to prevent surface cra 


wheat, 
alluvial soil w 
iree or four feet flood water. 
harrowed 
and a brush drag 
follow any winter 
and loss of moisture. A 


Matape 


tes control the 


must 


ditch brings water from a diversion dam on the 
River 
to each individual / 


The Matap 


rains, b 


with a main gate, and ditch ga flow 


River floods heavily during August and 


September acking up into tributory arroyos. Then it 


ns in January or February cause 


light winter rai 
is dry again until July. 


is dry until 
local flooding. Then 


Ten miles south of 60,000 acre 


Americans 
included 1,000 
acres in bolsas of about 15 *h. When the 

ad been picked 


project was irrigated b 


saw it in 


acres eac Americans 
twice for marketing, 
expected to yield two more pickings before the 


A bolsa planted to English peas on 


were there, English peas h 

and were 

vines were fed to cattle. 

August 25 had 


local type of bean on February 


and had been planted to 


and pumpkins 
watered from the Mayo 
in the foothills of the Western Sierras 
the Gulf of California. As soon as the 


produced a 
. Excellent corn 
were grown on this fine sandy “te m, 


River, which rises 


and empties into 

water soaked in and before the soil cracked, a dust mulch 
was established by discing and dragging. This eliminated 
further weed seed germination.» The Mayo River flows the 
year round, falling to a trickle in May and June just before 


Building Bolsas 


The bolsa 
> to the 


discovered it during a period of 


technique is so unusual it has tremendous appeal. 
U.S., and Indian Bureau administrators 
Good Nei 


: 
Latin American. 


It is strange 
ghborliness and 
The special ; 


appreciation of thing 


of bols 


as were not overlooked by a Congress-conscious Burea 


the Bureau employees were convinced of 


as to the Papagos. The 


} ] home 
Papagueria—the desert home of 


environment of the 


Papago Indians—was 


much like that of Sonora. There was a wet and dry season, 


and the vegetation of Beane continued north into the 
Papagueria. Both regions were extremely arid, although 


Sonora did have a few streams coming down from 
while the Papa 


southern 


the Sierras, sueria had no surface water. 


administrators 


The bolsas utilized flood waters, and the 
troublesome flash floods in the 


knew there were 
The earth 
floods than the Indian method of 
Au’ autam—Desert 
themselves, have 
More 


out, letting the waters irrigate their 


With the 


Papagueria. 
en-diked basins mad efficient use of such 
farming. For centuries the 
People—as the Papagos call 


their farms with 


more 


T ohonc 
rigating flood 


they farm 


been ir 


waters. accurately, where the floods spread 


crops automatically. 


the Desert 


rainfall People couldn't 


raise a good sweat. know that little of the summer 

rain stays where it t drives down hard and fast, and 

5. Head & Holloway, 1937, p. 11-13 


Each 
valleys around 
in the Papa- 


runs off before the dry-packed soil can absorb it. 
received higher rainfall than the 
with altitude 
The summer rains course down the slopes into stream 
except for a few hours after 
the floods to level valleys where the 
down, dropping most of its silt 


mountain 
it, since precipitation increases 
gueria. 
channels that are dry, 


These 


water sprea 


a storm. 
arroyos carry 
ds out and slows 
load. 

The Des 


crops where the 


ert People centuries ago learned to plant their 
They clear the thorn- 
it, and plant corn, or 


arroyos spread out. 
studded brush off a small plot, plow 
tepari beans, or squash or melons and, in winter, wheat. The 
first summer rains may come in late June or not until early 
August. The Papagos plow and plant after the first flood 
softens the ground so it can be worked. If they are lucky, 
rain falls —_ enough to irrigate the field sufficiently to 


mature a crop before first frost, usually before mid-November. 


The Desert People build low earthen dikes to spread the 
r to divert water from 
atten- 


flood waters evenly over their fields, o 
a small gully into the field. Crops require no further 
tion except the hard work of weeding. If rain comes, the field 
is irrigated automatically. 

The administrators thought the bolsa technique surer and 
more efficient than Papago flood-farming, since water from 
only one flood was needed to mature a crop, because it was 
retained on the field and absorbed. 


While the 


their fields beyond the 


Indians made no attempt to retain water on 


amount naturally flooded over them, 
looked like a short step from their spreader-dikes to water- 
retaining dikes. The Papagos were famed for their adapta- 
bility to American ways. 
“Tt was not 1938 
established @ 


for the development and improvement of small subsistence 
cts.” In the four 1938, until the end 


that a work classification was 


program of 


until 


under the authorized work 


farm tra years after 


of the CCC program, improvements were carried out on 
921 acres of flood farms. Of this area, 222 acres went into 
bolsas.’ 

At the Agency headquarters town of Sells, a 14-acre 
bolsa was built. A few miles south, at Choulic, another 14- 


acre bolsa with two fields was put in. At Rusty Shovel, a 

tiny two-acre project was built, and a modified form was 

at Sikulhimatk. Pipyak 
rd 


out by a flood before completion. 


made A structure for was washed 
Talshni Wash at San 
This 
divided into several interior basins. Con- 
of Valshni Wash across 


The main bolsa project was on the \ 
Miguel, south of Choulic, near the Mexican border. 
covered 193 acres, 
struction began on the west bank 
from San Miguel in 1938. 

Crawler tractors with blades scraped dirt on the site up 
into dikes some eight feet high for exterior walls, and half 
as high for interior dikes separating the 15- to 20-acre basins. 
Lined up one behind another, the basins were connected by 
culvert pipes through the dikes to allow water to flow through. 

An intake gate at the south end of the series threw water 


into the first basin, which emptied into the second, and 


6. Papago Indian Agency, 1950, p. 1 
7. Ibid., p. 2. 
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on to the last basin, which was equipped with another gate 
to drain excess water back into the wash. On the wash, 
which flows northward from its origin in Mexico, a concrete 
diversion structure with a 20-inch radial gate and supple- 
mentary spillway turned water into a canal with lateral 
turnouts into the bolsa. 

CCC officials made a conscious effort to familiarize San 
Miguel men with the principles of operation of their bolsa. 
San Miguel residents were employed in its construction, 
although leaders, machine operators and tradesmen on the 
project were Papagos from other parts of the reservation. 
San Miguel workers included men who were to receive 
assignments in the bolsa. Land assignments were made by 
the District Council, composed of representatives of the 
villages in Chukut Kuk District where San Miguel is located. 


The CCC worked on the San Miguel bolsa three years. 


Showing Them How 


The Papago Agency has an Extension Division carrying 
on adult education activities in farming and stock raising. 
Extension agents operated the Choulic 14-acre bolsa as a 
demonstration project in 1939. It was planted to beans and 
wheat during the summer. Pink beans yielded at the rate 
of 1,100 pounds per acre. The Indian Bureau day school 
at Agency headquarters planted half the Sells bolsa that year 
as a demonstration. An Indian farmer planting the other half 
had an excellent stand of winter wheat.? 


Lucky Bolseros'® 


The Papago Agency staked quite a bit of its local repu- 
tation on its big bolsa at San Miguel. The administrators 
figured they’d done San Miguel farmers a big favor. In 
their enthusiasm they neglected to experiment with the smaller 
bolsas before plunging into the San Miguel venture. 

You’ve got to know something about those San Miguel 
people to understand what happened down there. First off, 
they are Kokololoti or Tecolotenos. That is, their folks back 
in the days of Apache raiding lived at Chukut Kuk, or Owl 
Cry, which the Mexicans called Tecolote. If you ask another 
Papago what a Koloti is, he'll tell you, “they talk a little 
different.” There are several of these groups that ‘“‘talk a 
little different’”” among the Desert People. Each is an in-group 
whose members look a bit askance at the others. 

San Miguel isn’t a very old town. After the Americans 
pacified the Apaches, the Chukut Kuk residents began to 
scatter along the U.S.-Mexico border. They hunted the 
antelope and deer, and gathered saguaro cactus fruit and 
cholla cactus buds. They obtained drinking water from natu- 
ral ponds along arroyos during the summer rainy season and 
from mountain springs in the dry season. Most of their 
springs were across the border in Mexico, and they moved 
back and forth freely. As a matter of fact, the Kokololoti 
have had two or three scraps with Mexicans. Now they 
haven’t much use for their southern neighbors. However, San 


8. Papago Indian Agency, 1950, p. 2. 


10. Bolseros: bolsa farmers. A term coined for ease of expression 
not actually used. 
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Miguel is close to the border, and every week-end Mexicans 
come up from villages near the line to a gate in the border 
fence to hold a market fair which many Papagos attend. 


While the Chukut Kuk dispersion was going on, many 
Kokololoti traveled along Valshni Wash drinking from ponds 
scoured along its banks by summer floods. They planted 
crops where the big ephemeral stream flooded over fertile 
land. And they grazed their cattle and horses on the lush 
grasses in the plains under Baboquivari Peak. Old Papagos 
say that until 1925 you could ride out from San Miguel 
and tess your sombrero down and it wouldn’t touch the 
ground for the grass. Valshni Wash is an angry stream when 
it flows now, with a channel a couple of hundred feet across 
and deeper than a man’s height. When the Desert People 
were still drinking from natural ponds, it hadn’t cut that 
deep, wide channel. 


Around the turn of the century, some Kokololoti settled 
down and built houses on the east bank of Valshni Wash at 
San Miguel, moving from an earlier village downstream. 
Others settled there after a sojourn at Pozo Verde, south of 
the border. There is disagreement over who arrived first. 


The Kokololoti people had more contact with Mexicans 
than any other Papagos, and had learned more European 
techniques. They were the first Desert People to obtain 
appreciable numbers of cattle. They were the first to send 
their children to the new American schools. The Presbyterian 
church provided schools for the .4u’autam long before the 
government, so many Kokololoti became Presbyterians dur- 
ing their school days. A congregation was established at San 
Miguel, and a local school started. 


The Catholic order of Franciscan friars returned to the 
Papagos in 1910—they had left when Mexico secularized 
the frontier missions in the 1830's. They started a mission 
and school at San Miguel, too, and set out to bring back 
to the Church a people who had preserved their Catholicism 
without clergy for 80 years. 

The southeastern corner of the present Papago reservation 
shared with San Miguel this type of contact with Americans. 
This area was far ahead of the rest of the Papagueria in 
terms of intensive acquaintance with Americans. Educated 
men from this area led the movement for a reservation, and 
when it was established, they walked into most of the best 
Indian Bureau jobs open to local Indians. 


San Miguel really became a permanent settlement in 1915 
Bureau drilled a deep well there. The 
administrators came to the rancheria and asked the Spokesman 


when the Indian 
where to locate it. The Spokesman, who is often called the 
Village Chief, is the man who represents a rancheria in 
dealings with outsiders. He also initiates action among the 
villagers, and tries to see into the future and plan for the 
welfare of the village. But he serves only with the consent 
of all the men, and is not free to act on his own in the name 
of the rancheria. He may be replaced any time he loses the 
confidence of the rancheria people. 

The San Miguel Spokesman, then a comparatively young 
man, went around to talk to the people, and found they 
wanted the well on the east bank of the wash where they 
would build homes. A few people suggested different spots, 
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HUMAN ORGANIZATION 


rround, and the Spokesman told the 
Americans where to sink the well. Today, that well is still 
-r in San Miguel (except for the 
flood wate 
t haul his wat 


in barrels 


but they 


artificial basin used to store 
drilled). Everyone mu 


at the well to his house 


Kokololoti 


Those seeking 


naturally became political leaders. 


reservation formed od Government 


League composed mainly of educated 
League of Papago Chiefs 


ers, formed to combat the 


representing the 


influence of the 


‘parties’ struggled during the 1920’s, but 
perating 1930. song of their 
howeve! San Mig ruel families lined 


y of the Anglo 


the Aki 
their crops, 
elling wheat 
Desert People 


norther 


with th 
water jars 


Arizona 


apnea 
appeared. 


seek employm 


experie nce 


compete 


ployment of 
depression 


| 
orced Dack 


Then large numbers worked for 


War reversed the employment situation, and off-reservation 


jobs reached a peak. Young English-speakers found high- 
paying defense industry jobs in pee and California. 
Older men who spoke a little E: took their families 


herr 909 cotton felds to replace mig 
from the Ok T 
arvest 
in Anglo cities, and Indian pon ahh are 

With many 


forces, more cash flowed through Papago 
t t 


rant 


no longer 


grey Papago women can always 


find domestic worl 


considered desirable young men in the armed 


hands during the 


war than ever before or since. 


Homes and Horsemen 


When the CCC decided to build the San Miguel bolsa, 
the administrators went to the Chukut Kuk District Council 
to on n land. The Council 


permission to use necessary 


gave its blessing. 


The area west of Valshni Wash, where the bolsa began to 
take shape, had been grazing lands of three politically power- 
ful cattle-rich San Miguel families. While these families 
couldn’t own land—all lands of the Papago reservation 
hip status—their use-rights to it were 


are in tribal ownership 


fully recognized. 


Later on, as the operation of the bolsa became clearer, the 


Indians realized someone had to be there all the time to 
operate the gates if it rained. Men assigned lands in the 
project began looking for homesites there. The CCC ad- 


sheets and refused to allow 
house construction in the They felt 
ste bolsa land in homesites. 


ministrators looked at their cost- 


bolsas. investment cost 


was too high to wa 


District Council 
seeking additional acreage for homesites on the west bank 
of the At this point some of the cattle 
families with grazing called a halt. 
Having given up lands for the bolsa itself, they did not wis! 
to yield more pasture land for assignees of rival families to 
the District Council declined 
request for re-assignment of the pastures. 


Then the administrators went to the 
wash near the dolsa. 
rights on the west bank 


build on. Under their pressure, 


the CCC 


The Bolseros Weren’t Grateful 
When it became clear that no homesites were to be had 
west of Valshni Wash, 
land in the bolsa were discouraged and wanted to give up 
their assignments. CCC officials persuaded them to hang on 


some men who had been assigned 


in hopes the political balance would shift. 


1939, although construction 


Farming began in the dolsa in 
work continued. Despite the problem of crossing Valshni 
Wash after a flood, tried to 
structure. Valshni is formidable in flood, as the villagers have 


men raise crops in the new 
The Spokesman once attempted to 


He had a 


but it went down in mid-channel 


learned from experience. 
cross the flooding stream to shut off the bolsa gate. 
big, strong riding horse, 
and the Spokesmar 
in midnight darkness. 


1 was left to swim out of the raging flood 
After that, he stayed home when the 
wasn ran. 


Yet, 


when 


someone had to be at the bolsa to operate the gates 
the floods came. The 
water in. Or if it were left open, someone had to come shut 
it before the filling. Of course, 
the drain gate could be left open as a safety but then 
someone had to close it in time to keep the bolsa full when 
the flood began to subside. Regardless of family, 
gates when the wash 


intake had to be opened to let 


bolsa washed out from over- 
valve, 


fiesta, or 
other work, someone had to turn the 


ran full. 


This constant attention to the bolsa was very different 
from the traditional Papago technique of flood irrigation 
that let the flood do all the work. No one had to be within 
100 miles of his field when the flood came. San Miguel men 


didn’t like being tied down so, but they were game. 


co 
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established lead- | = 
upstarts. These 
eradually ceased 
ifferences lingers, 
up behind each 
The Kokololoti group \ed the Papagos in their change | 
from a gift-exchange economy to the barter economy of 
Spanish colonial days, and to the cash econom (EE. | 
When missions were operating around the fringes of the 
Papagueria, the Desert People learned to travel out to their 
irrigated fields to aid in the harvests for a share. They went 
to the Gila River to help their linguistic brot n 
muri Au’autam (River People) or Pimas, gatl 
especially after the Pimas became rich through 
to incoming Americans. From the Pimas the 
began to acquire metal tools as harvesting payment. 
Kokololoti families frequently wintered at mountain springs 
in Mexico and gathered cactus fruits there. The pitahaya 
fruit is treasured by Mexicans as well as Indians, and thx 
Kokololoti sometimes gathered it for sale in the Hn 
Sonora towns. They also traded for seed corn 
Mexicans. At one time the Papagos supplied clay S| f 
and salt from the Gulf of California for all southern HE. q 
As soon as Anglo farmers began operating in nearby river =i i ; 
valleys, Papago harvest hands t 
San Miguel people were part of a large movement t | , 
ment away from ancestral lands. With greater ( 
with Europeans and earlier education, they could 
Mmmm better jobs than most Desert People. They were | 
able to pay cash for their staples instead of swapping a ee 
meagre and fluctuating flood-farm surplus. They could afford 
luxuries such as canned fruit. 
Outside their reservation the nadir of em 
Papagos seems to have been reached during ; 
years of the thirties, when most of them were f | 
on reservation resources. is 
the Indian Division of the CCC. 
| 
into the 
pickers 
= 
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The alternative to crossing the flooding wash was to 
camp at the dolsa until a flood came down the wash. A Papago 
Tribal Council member from San Miguel tried that. He 
stayed for weeks waiting for rain. Finally, he ran out of 
supplies and made a quick dash to a trading post for supplies. 
While he was on his 50-mile trip, rain hit the watershed in 
Mexico. When he reached San Miguel the flooding wash 
had cut him off from the dolsa. 


The San Miguel farmers began complaining about the 
construction of their dolsa: 

“Another thing I don’t think is right is that ditch, that 
big canal. Where it starts, it goes up, and then drops, so 
the water almost goes over the top before it runs through. 
If it were made right, we could open the gates and let 
the water in to run evenly, and everyone would have 
enough water, instead of one bolsa getting all the water 
that does come in. If it were made right you could let all 
the water in you want. As it is, everyone goes to irrigate, 
and has to watch his own water and the main ditch, with- 


out being able to be both places at the same time.’”!! 


This gripe shows that the bolseros were using their project 
not as a bolsa but as an irrigation project! 

Another bolsa farmer explained his technique in cropping: 

“You see, the idea in these bolsas is to fill up your bolsas, 
and then either drain the water out or let it soak in. Then 
you are supposed to plow the moisture in as soon as you 
can get on the land. I don’t do that, because the bolsa is 
slanted. I got them to make me a ditch so I could irrigate 
that upper part. I soak the lower part but irrigate the 


9912 


upper part. 


In using the Bolsa for irrigation, the San Miguel farmers 
found new problems. In 1939, the people of the village re- 
quested the CCC “‘to clear and level the flood control sub- 
sistence farm.” (The bolsa).!> Yet the CCC did not capi- 
talize on this opportunity to draw the people into planning. 
The leveling wasn’t done. While it wouldn’t make much 
difference in a bolsa, it was very important in an irrigation 
operation. 

“The bolsas are awfully uneven. When you irrigate 
the first time it is all right. But then, after you’ve planted, 
it is hard to irrigate because of the unevenness. The plants 
on the low spots are flooded out trying to force the water 
up to the plants on the high spots. 

“The government should have leveled the bolsas, or 
put in small dikes in each bolsa field, like white farmers 


do in planting alfalfa.) 


The Indians found that their bolsa fields were not very 


“T plant five to eight acres at the most in beans. 


productive: 
| 15 


got 15 sacks off eight acres once—-the most.”’ 
And the farmers were not slow to realize why their yields 
were low in the bolsas: 


“When they made those bolsas they took the fertilizer— 


11. Bolsero No. 1. 
12. Bolsero No. 2. 
13. District Program, 1939-40. 
14. Bolsero No. 1. 
15. Bolsero No. 2. 
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all the rich soil, top soil, off to make the dikes. They left 
hard soil with little fertilizer. 

“Since then we haven’t been doing good. You'll see 
people with bolsa assignments not using them—they farm 
their fields somewhere else. I farmed in the dolsa in 1941, 
1942, and 1943. I did pretty well. Mostly I raised barley 
in the fall. I planted corn, watermelons, pinto beans, and 
a very little squash. When I couldn’t do good in the bolsa, 
[ cleared this small field and planted corn.”!® 


The bolsa farmers gave up in this way until at the end of 
the war no one at all was farming in it. 


Bolstering a Bolsa 

In 1946, the Papago Indian Agency had a new Extension 
Agent on its staff. He was in charge of teaching the Desert 
People modern methods of farming and stock raising. He 
felt the bolsa project was worthwhile and could be salvaged. 
So he encouraged the Tribal Councilman from San Miguel 
who had always been interested in the project. The Council- 
man had “outing” experience on New Jersey farms during 
his Carlyle school days. (Indian students at the time he went 
to school were farmed out with a farmer or tradesman for 
the summer to learn through experience). Over 70, he was 
a staunch Presbyterian and a political power. 


On the advice of the Extension Agent, the Councilman 
purchased a tractor and embarked on an ambitious program 
to put his bolsa assignment into full production. 


When the Councilman’s corn was at its best, the grass- 
hoppers descended on it. ‘““He had green corn and everything 
and I did too, before. But the grasshoppers ate it all up. 
They’re new too, a new pest. So this year I’m not planting. 
I’m not sure I want to plant to feed the grasshoppers.”!” 
The Extension Agent obtained two tons of grasshopper poison 
bait from the Pima County Extension Agent. Some of this 
the Councilman used on his bolsa field in September, but the 
results were only fair.!8 The Councilman didn’t get a crop. 
In 1947, his crops failed again. The Extension Agent had 
given up by 1948, and the Councilman didn’t plant at all. 
In 1949, he planted beans, watermelons, a little corn and a 
few pumpkins. During these years he was the only man 
trying to farm in the bolsa. 


In planting season at San Miguel, the head of one of the 
powerful families said: 

“Tf those people would come out here and tell us how 

to farm the bolsas, I’d be interested in farming. They 

should be out here at this time of the year, knowing that 


19 


the water may come at any time, but we don’t see them. 


Exit the Bolsa 
The Councilman’s 1949 crop failed when the dolsa itself 
failed. The final chapter in the history of the San Miguel 
bolsa was written in September by an unusually large flood 
which swept down Valshni Wash and washed out the dolsa 
completely. 


16. Bolsero No. 1. 
17. Bolsero No. 1. 
18. Papago Indian Agency, 1946, p. 25. 
19. Bolsero No. 1. 
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No one will ever again farm in the San Miguel bdolsa. It 


y 


no longer exists. 


Analysis or: Hindsight is Clearer than Foresight 


Perhaps final destruction of the San Miguel bolsa was 

an act of God. But it seems likely it can be charged to ad- 


ely-understood tecn- 


relations involved for 


al reasons. It didn’t 


uinistrative plunging on an 

nique. For, leaving aside the humar 

the moment, the project failed for technic 
| 


work in its new environment. 
that would 
seem too obvious to need statement. Since in this case it 
was ignored, let it be stated: 


This points up an administrative principle 


pe ople, ¢ any te chnological 
workable 


To be accepted by a group of 
change offered them must be and practical in their 


environment. 


It follows that an administrator who wants to introduce 
a questionable technique should test it before introducing it 
full-scale. While 
realized the need 
parently ran 
a large-scale 


the Papago administrators, at the beginning, 


entation, their enthusiasm ap- 
away with them. The San Miguel project was 
ntroduction, committing 


for experim 


Indian Bureau pres- 


tige. The of the San Miguel people toward the 
. Bureau was determined, to a very great degree, by the 
success O the bolsa. The Bureau risked its presti 
with the San Miguel people, and also with Congress. As the 
bolsa failed, people in San Miguel have come to feel the 
Bureau is fallible, making administration there much toughe 

Technological failures—Aside from its final destruction, 

the San Miguel bolsa exhibited a number of technical failin 
* which apron: ae to the sparing use made of it by the Desert 
People. 

Climatii capers—When the government officials borrowed 
the dolsa idea from Sonora, they seem to a lave underestimated 
the difference in climate between the Papagueria and southern 
Sonora. 

Sonoran bolsas are several nee miles south and sever: 
hundred feet lower in altitude than San Miguel, which means 
their climate is considerably warmer. In fact, they are almost 
frost-free. Papago farmers must reckon with mid-November 
to mid-February frost 

The streams filling Mexican bolsas have a much larger 
flow than any ephemeral rigsianrty arroyo. The Mayo River 
is permanent, though quite small times. The Matape is 
much larger than any stream in ‘lie Papagueria, floodin; 
regularly every August and September, with smaller peaks 
in January or February. In contrast, smaller local drainages 
in the Papagueria may be skipped entirely by rainstorms in 
any particular y Some years the San Miguel bolsa was 
dry. Valshni Wash has high flood crests occasionally, as the 
destruction of the bolsa shows, but often it doesn’t rise enough 
to irrigate the dolsa. Villagers say only the basin nearest the 
intake has been adequately watered any time since the war. 
This indicates that either the project was over-built for the 
normal flow (and certainly under-built for flood peaks) or 
the Papago estimate of the intake mechanism quoted above 
is correct. 


HUMAN ORGANIZATION 


created problems for bolsa-type operations 
in the Papagueria. The growing season, from the first sum- 
mer rains in July or August to frost in November, is short 
enough to catch the flood farmer who plants as soon as he 
can pu after the first rain. For the bolsa farmer, who must 
wait for a couple of feet of water to soak into his impervious 
almost impossible. At 


The frost season 


soil, growing summer crops becomes 
can succeed only in years of early summer rain. 
The difficulty of filling a bolsa with enough water from 
one flood to raise a crop, further mitigated against a bolsa 
Probably these two factors, plus the great amount 
of extra work the dust mulch re- 


best, he 


technique. 
involved in maintaining t 
quired in bolsa farming, explain the irrigation operations of 
the San Miguel farmers. 


A change 


but no one ever suggested changing. The bolsas, 


in crops might have overcome these difficulties, 
although 
copied from large commercial operations, were never en- 
visioned as anything more than subsistence farms raising tra- 


ditional Pa pago foods. 


Leveling—Since the bolsa was actually operated as an 
fields to be level. 
San Miguel farmers with high and 


at the construction crews left the 


irrigation project, it was important for the 
The experience of the S 
low spots leaves no doubt th 


fields very uneven, and the condition was not remedied. 


Fertility—When the bolsa was constructed, the scrapers 
the fertile, loose topsoil off the site and piled 
n dikes, covering it with tight subsoil. This left hard 

for the Papagos to farm, illustrating the lack of 
il mastery of the CCC crews and engineers. Every 


simply scooped 


tech 


farm boy of 15 knows the value of topsoil. An administrator 
s to change farming habits needs to be better 


informed than the farmers he wants to change. 

—~These technical failings of the San Miguel 
added up to low production. Inadequately 
fields of low fertility could hardly produce 
flood fields. Yet bolsas meant much 


Summary-— 
bolsa all 


evenly watered 


and un- 


more than undisturbed 
more work. 
The Papagos are, after all, intelligent human beings. It 


is not to be wondered that they returned to flood 


farming 
techniques, producing more with less work. 
Language, The Vehicle That Breaks Down 


The manner which the bolsa concept arrived at San 
Miguel furnishes an intriguing study in the process of diffu- 
sion—the movement of to another. 
Originally 


Spanish-spe 


ideas from one people 
formed part of the economic system of the 
They were seen by 
But Head 
did not become an innovator by introducing bolsas to his own 
It was not until he became part of the sort 


bolsas 
aking social system in Sonora. 
Phil Head, a member of the U.S. social system. 


Anglo-grouy 
of twilight ee system existing where Papagos meet Anglos 
that he became an innovator. In the Indian Division of the 
CCC he introduced the bolsa idea to the English-speaking 
side of the cross-cultural social system on the reservation. 
Then other Anglos in this contact social system went to 
Mexico for first-hand examination of the bolsas. 


Finally, bolsas were constructed as part of the physical 
equipment of the Anglo part of the reservation social system. 
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They failed to become part of the Papago social system be- 
cause the Desert People were never made to feel the bolsas 
were their own. Bolsas remained in the twilight zone between 
Anglos and P: defined by the 


apagos, Indians as one of the 
Anglos could do. 


things 


In the diffusion of the bo/sa concept from Sonoran Spanish 
society, com- 

1 Papago ad- 
Sp: speaking 


society to the English-speaking Papago contact 


munication was faulty. The English-speakers ir 


failed to 


guides the entire complex 


ministration grasp from their 
of knowledge, practices and atti- 
tudes associated with the physical structure of the bolsa. 


When, they 


knowledge of the complex to 


attemy to communicat 
P 


in turn, e their partial 
peaking People 
rtial failure of 


less than the 


apago-s 
who were to operate the dolsas, another pa 
communication occurred. The Papagos knew 
the total necessary for no ang bolsa opera- 


less than the 


administrators of 
tion. At the same time, the 
local circumstances 


administrators knew 


Papagos of affecting the success of t 


project. 
-Administr bring San Miguel 
the preliminary planning of their bolsa. As one 


Human Failures ators didn’t 


people into 


result, the project failed to fit into the current socio-cultural 
situation of the village in many respects. Since they did not 
participate in the planning enough to modify the project to 


never felt it to be 
hols 15 


fit their needs, San Miguel farmers have 
No Papagos were taken 
so their knowledge had to be derived at second hand from 
t-hand knowledge bolsa tech- 


unprepared for complications of 


their own. to Sonora to see 

administrators. Lacking fir 
niques, the Indians were 
which arose. 
it put it 


operation, and couldn’t foresee some problems 


To them, the dolsa remained 


there, 


government property 


it should make the Jolsa work. 


Had Papagos | 


been brought into the planning, they would 


probably have foreseen problems involved in constant resi- 


The bolsa probably wouldn’t have been 


across the 


dence at their bolsa. 


built on the west bank, wash from the village. 


The administrators didn’t foresee this problem, and went to 
the District Council for homesites 
the project was underway. The villagers could have told them 
early in the planning, that the 
land pattern across the 
wash by bolsa assignees. 

out that even if 
would need a new well, since they would be 
old one, and the charco, during every flood. 


across the wash only after 


ruction began, 


settlement 


before const 


control would prevent 
The villagers would also have pointed 
assignees could move across the wash, they 


cut off from the 


Another principle of administration may be stated: 


An induced technological change will succeed to a degree 
proportionate to the extent to which the administered people 
feel a need for it, are brought into its planning and execu- 
and feel it to be the 


tion, own. 


The problem of yield in the bolsa has already been touched 
upon, but needs another 
centives. 


Although Mexican bolsas were large-scale 
enterprises raising crops for sale, the administrators viewed 
the projected Papago bolsas as subsistence farms. The San 


ay 


look from the point of view of 


commercial 
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Miguel project was large enough to be operated commercially, 
but was split up with one or even two farmers to each 20-acre 
or less basin. As subsistence farms, they had to show increased 
yield to compete with flood farms, since they required more 


work. This they didn’t do, so farmers went back to flood 
farms. 
A subsistence-farm concept led to neglect of the dolsas in 


- Du ring the war years, work at high wages off 
those 
Many 
young men were in the Not only were bolsas 
eglected, but flood sharply. Wages 
offered a high living standard, far above a subsistence level. 


anothe r Wi 


their reservation attracted Papagos, especially 


many 


peaking English an ry with some knowledge of a trade. 


services. 


lecreased 


armed 
farming 
to gamble on 


So a man who could find work was foolish 


farming at the subsistence level. This sudden change in 
economic situation on the Papago reservation was totally 
beyond the control of the Indian Bureau. 


However, a diff 
kept the 


approach to bolsa operation might 
use. If it 


it mig y 


erent 


have project in had been operated com- 
have offered sufficient incentive 


San Miguel. 


not large enough to accomplish this end. 


mercially, as a unit, 


to one or two men to heir yr Subsistence 


assignments were 


Desert 


with which People abandoned sub- 


The readines 


sistence farming when wage labor became readily available 


to them point ; out another guidir ng thou; cht f for administrators: 


In any cross-cultural administration, unless the agency 
directing cultural change is the only institution of the domi- 
nant culture in contact with the subordinate culture, it will 
never be able to control the changes in the subordinate culture. 


The contacts the have with other in- 


impingent culture produce 


Iministered people 
reactions far be- 
to direct cultural 


stitutions of an 


yond the control of an agency attempting 


changes. 


dministrators 


paved the way for the ultimate 
In hiring 


men to work on their project with the intention 


In this case, ; 
failure of one of their directed changes, the bolsa. 
Mi 

of teaching t 
1ation of Papago economy from a gift-exchange and 


for the CCC 


to a regular 


1em its operations, administrators hastened the 
transforn 
a cash surplus basis. Working 


Miguel men, 


barter basis to 
on a large scale, 
those checks represented 


To some extent the 


accustomed San 
pai check, and to the 
the trading posts or nearby Anglo cities. 
administrators foresaw the change in economic pattern, and 
But they didn’t foresee its direct effect on the 


sought to make in farming patterns. 


favored it 
change thes 


trates the view that since each social system 
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Recapitulation 


‘To summarize briefly this case-study of an attempt to 
a new farming technique to Papago Indians: 
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> in its new environment. 
also failed 
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Two Korean Villages: 


Culture Contact at the 38th Parallel* 


David L. Olmsted*™ 


The term applied anthropology has come to refer to at- 
tempts to use specialized knowledge of a culture as an aid in 
solving problems that, in terms of our own culture, lie within 
the province of other disciplines, e.g., economics, political sci- 
ence, medicine, etc.! Ordinarily the applied anthropologist 
is at a methodological disadvantage in that he cannot set up 
differing experiments to test alternative ways of dealing with 
a problem. His problems are serious matters, usually for a 
large number of people, and what is required of him is a 
certain kind of “practical” result, not a contribution to the 
methodology of achieving such results. It is for this reason 
that we seldom see two quite different methods applied simul- 
taneously to the solution of the same problem, and in close 
proximity to one another geographically. This account of 
culture contact in the occupation of two Korean villages is 
presented, therefore, not in the expectation of revealing any 
new facts (most of the items of behavior have been reported 
by other observers) but in the hope that it will shed some 
light on the complexities of the Korean occupation (exempli- 
fied here in microcosmic form), and provide case-study ma- 
terial for the practitioner of applied anthropology. 


On the East coast of Korea, the 38th parallel swings down 
from the mountains to meet the sea on a little semicircular 
beach of sand, situated between two of the rocky hillocks 
that jut into the sea all along the central part of the coast. 


* The writer is grateful to the Graduate School of Northwestern 
University for a grant from the Faculty Research Fund, part of 
which made possible the preparation of the material for publication. 
Thanks also are due Melville J. Herskovits, Morris E. Opler, Alex- 
ander H. Leighton, Francis L. K. Hsii, John Adair and Allan R. 
Holmberg for a number of helpful suggestions arising out of read- 
ing earlier drafts of the paper. 

** Dr. Olmsted is regularly Instructor in Anthropology at North- 
western University, and is at present on leave of absence, being for 
1951-52 a Fellow in Behavior Science of the Institute of Human Rela- 
tions, Yale University. 

1. For an excellent example of the application of the cross-cultural 
approach to medical problems, c.f. Leighton, A. H. and Leighton, 
D. C., The Navaho Door, Cambridge, 1944. 


A little over a mile south of the parallel, the village of Ingku 
nestles on the landward side of one of these seaside hills, 
sending out its few fishing boats from the protection of the 
southern side of the steep peninsula, and serving as a way- 
station on the coastal route north. 

It was here that the writer spent the months from January 
to June, 1946, on duty with the army of occupation.? About 
three miles to the north, just over the parallel on the road 
to Yangyang, is situated another group of dwellings, smaller 
in number, where the Russians were stationed. This hamlet 
is not listed on any map I have seen, and I was not able to 
learn any generally-ascribed name for it; nonetheless, it is 
comparable in economic organization to Ingku, although it 
is smaller, containing perhaps 90 people to Ingku’s 150. Agri- 
culture plays a very small part in the economy of both villages, 
the chief place being assigned to maritime pursuits, principally 
fishing, catching octopi and eels, and gathering seaweed. The 
products are then taken to Kangnung in the South or Yang- 
yang in the North and are traded for millet and rice. The 
products are supplemented by torachi and other roots which 
are locally gathered. 

The United States and Soviet armies established their 
border posts about 100 yards on the side of the parallel from 
the southern and northern villages, respectively. The Rus- 
sians took over a reasonably well-appointed house belonging 
to a wealthy Korean, who, I was told (by the Russians), 
had fled to the United States zone. The Americans, on the 
other hand, set up a prefabricated building of the quonset 
type about 50 yards from the village. The latter group thus 
lived apart from the village, while the former lived within it. 


The duty of the army units on both sides of the border 
was to keep constant watch on the boundary, check the cre- 


2. As a Russian interpreter. In the normal course of my duties, and, 
for the purpose of improving my knowledge of the language, fre- 
quent trips were made to the Soviet border post (about one a week 
on the average) and, on several occasions I was invited to stay to 
a meal, as were the Soviets when they visited our post. 
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Russians preferred to do their own cooking and, apparently, 
their own cleaning, too. 


Differences in cultural and racial attitudes played a con- 
siderable role in the relations between Americans and Koreans, 
as against those of Russians and Koreans. Though not all of 
the Americans attributed superiority to persons of white 
physical type, it was nonetheless observable on a number of 
occasions that the attitudes of those who did take this point 
of view dominated in setting the tone for the group as a 
whole. As a result the modes of behavior of the men were 
on almost all occasions those of men who considered these 
people racially inferior. Even though this element often con- 
stituted a minority, their actions were not interfered with. 


Time after time, when mistreatment of the Koreans was 
clearly the result of racist attitudes, many of those who would 
not participate stood idly by with nothing more than a few 
expressions of disapproval. This conflicting set of patterns 
manifested by the Americans, which in effect resulted in the 
observable attitude of prejudice, was the cause of much re- 
sentment among the Koreans of Ingku. This was the more 
true since processes of vaccinating and DDT-ing refugees 
provided many opportunities for mistreatment, particularly 
of women, which were very often exploited by those with 


racist inclinations. 


Racial prejudice was bolstered by a peculiar linguistic 
circumstance. The contemptuous term applied by American 
soldiers to a number of peoples in the Pacific, including Fili- 
pinos, Chinese, Japanese, Okinawans and Koreans was gook.* 
In Korean, the term for American is migook. On innumerable 
occasions, I witnessed incidents in which a group of Koreans 
approached an American with considerable interest in his 
American jeep, his American uniform, the fact that he was 
from America, and so forth. In such encounters, obviously, 


the term migook would figure prominently. 


The American, enviably familiar with the sort of “pidgin” 
languages all foreigners speak in so-called “comic strips,”’ 
understood the Korean to be saying “me gook.’”’ Thus it was 
that almost all Americans, whether they considered Koreans 
inferior or not, were convinced that gook was a term not only 
properly applied to the Koreans, but actually used by the 


Koreans themselves. The Americans with whom I came into 
contact in Korea who did not use this term can be counted 
on the fingers of both hands. Needless to say, none of them 
was among the rotated Americans at Ingku during this 
period. Koreans who spoke English, of whom there were three 
at Ingku, were well aware of the connotations of the term 
“gook,”’ and it may be supposed that they communicated this 
information to their fellows. The Korean, in the view of some 
Americans, was in the position of referring to himself with 
a contemptuous term, much as the Negro is represented as 
doing in stereotyped song and story; the Koreans of course 
took a quite different view. 


On the other hand, there was no indication that the Rus- 
sians stationed in the village north of the parallel ascribed 


4. Recently (November, 1950) it appears from news reports, nar- 
rowed in meaning to mean “North Korean” or “Chinese Commu- 
nist.” 
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superiority to any particular physical type. It is possible, of 


course, that even had such a sentiment existed, no overt be- 
havior of this kind would have been manifested in the presence 
of a person such as myself, who represented the other occupy- 
ing power. However, I did have many lengthy conversations 
about the Koreans with them, and at no time did any atti- 
tudes of this sort come to light. Indeed, four of the Soviet 
soldiers (one from Central Asia and three from Siberia) 
themselves showed distinct Mongoloid physical features. 


In contrast to the marked differences in attitudes toward 
1e attitudes of both groups toward Korean 


physical type, tl 
culture were not dissimilar. Both were inclined to make light 
of Korean plumbing, communications, transportation, tech- 
nological skill, food, clothing and religion. The Americans 
were more prone to criticize the technological aspects of 
Korean culture, while feeling that food, clothing and, par- 
ticularly, religion, were areas in which a good deal of diversity 
was expectable and justified. The Russians, on the other hand, 
were not as critical of Korean technology, perhaps because 
it did not differ in 
did from that of the Americans. 
with food, and 
with Korean food than were 


good deal of attention on their excellent new 


as many respects from their own as it 
They were quite satisfied 
likely to experiment 


our soldiers. They lavished a 


their own were less 
uniforms, and 
called my attention on several occasions to the difference be- 
tween their warm wool and the white cotton worn by the 


Koreans in mid-winter. 


The 
Korean inferiority was 
four Russians who seemed to be of Russian Orthodox per- 


Russians’ most extravagant expression concerning 
reserved for Korean religion. The 


suasion considered the shaman’s ceremonies, which we occa- 
sionally witnessed, to be nothing more than unenlightened 
“paganism.” There was no attempt to proselytize, but they 
‘i 


did not conceal their contempt at such a poor showing. Those 


who were of Marxist persuasion, as might be expected, were 
sharply critical of Korean religions of all varieties,> holding 
these to be evil forces retarding progress. Such expressions 
as “Korean religion is stupid,” “They don’t know how to do 
anything ; all they know is this religion,” ““Che Korean doesn’t 
know anything but religion now; he taught, but he 


(the last punctuated with a knowing smile 


can be 
requires force” 
and the sharp blow of a rifle butt into the ground), were 
some of the sentiments expressed during conversations at the 
Russian post. 

I have reason to believe that the Russians at this post were 
also involved in helping to reorganize the surrounding district, 
although I have no information on the success or failure of 
such activities. In contrast to this, the only contacts of the 
Americans with the people of Ingku were through a “head- 
man,” who was paid a certain amount to organize a work 
party to provide wood for the stoves at the American post. 
On the two occasions when he did not come when sent for, 
he was removed from his home by force and compelled to 


5. Particularly Christianity, although Buddhism, Confucianism and 
Taoism were not ignored in conversation. None of these was overtly 
represented in either village, however, which indicates clearly that 
this sentiment was induced by propaganda, rather than a result of 
the interpretation of the local scene in terms of Russian culture 
patterns. 
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always used the very familiar forms, even to the most re- 
spectable old men. This, of course, was an insult, and it is a 
question whether or not it was pardoned on the ground that 
we were foreigners. 


It is hard to say what part was played in all these relation- 
ships by conscious attempts on the part of Soviet authorities 
to regulate or modify the conduct of their personnel toward 
the Koreans. Though we know there were some attempts by 
the American forces to indoctrinate troops, only very few 
of the “Information and Education” lectures in Korea dealt 
with the Koreans. Most of thern seemed to deal with subjects 
like “how to control a riot,” and “care of the carbine.”’ These 
aspects of basic military training were, of course, necessary 
in a situation where both further training and occupation 
duties were expected of the soldiers. Yet, in view of the fact 
that no explanations of Korean customs, history, and beliefs 
were given the soldiers, it is not difficult to understand why 
they behaved toward the Koreans as they did. 


Thus, Americans were involved, unwittingly in some cases, 
in practices directly destructive of the good feeling and help 
for the Koreans which was the announced objective of the 
occupation. Some of these practices could have been modified 
by certain corrective measures, some probably could not. 
However, the fact remains that, if Ingku is any example, a 
situation existed in which Koreans were in a position to com- 
pare the behavior of occupying forces of the Soviet Union 
and the United vith no great credit to the latter 
Since the policies and pronouncements of the occupying 


States, 


powers were evaluated against the background of such micro- 
cosmic circumstances as these, the attitude of Koreans as 
well as of other peoples of Asia in the present conflict becomes 
understandable. What is being done to correct this impres- 
sion of our troops in the present situation, if anything, is un- 
known to the writer. But it is to be feared that the lesson 
of the need for good relations in such situations of culture 
contact has yet to be learned by those whose responsibility 
it is to make public policy on such matters. 
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The problem of why a group of workers prefers one em- 
ploying organization to another has usually been explored 
in terms of such observable factors as wages, working condi- 


vacation time, and so on. It is not uncommon, how- 


tions, 
ever, for a specific case of preference to involve factors which 
are less obvious and which may concern the very structure of 
the social organization of the working men. In the process 
of carrying on a community study in the central sierra of 


Peru,! the writer encountered an interesting case of a rela- 
tionship which held between the class organization of the 
| 


workers and their preference for one ce mpany over another. 


The towns of the central highlands of Peru fall into two 
ly 


series of 


major groups. In the higher areas, from 11,000 feet up, the 
are scattered towns in whicl 


There are, 


1 the local economy is primari 
dependent upon herding. however, a 
larger towns in the intermountain valleys, between 10,000 
and 12,000 feet high, which depend primarily 
culture. One of the best kni and most beautiful of these 
valleys is that formed by the Mantaro River, between the 
towns of Jauja and Huancayo. Known as the Jauja, or more 
generally as the Mantaro Valley, 
flat plain, surrounded by mountains extending about 50 kilo- 

and about 10 kilomete 
width. At the northern end of this valley lies the town of 


upon agri 


wn 


this region comprises 


rs at its greatest 


a 


meters in length 


Muquiyauyo.2 The Muquiyauyinos have been agriculturists 


since the beginning of the 17th century. Early in the present 


century, however, a decreasing man-land ratio forced more 


and more of the men of the town to look for employment 
elsewhere. Coincidentally, with the first signs of this pressure, 
the Cerro de Pasco Copper Corporation started operations 
further to the north, and the people of Muquiyauyo started 
to look upon the new company as a regular place of work. 
Gradually, the Cerro de Pasco company began to play an 
increasingly important part in the economic life of the local 
people, so that some areas, such as the Jauja Valley, regu 
larly accounted for a sizeable proportion of the total number 
of workers employed. 

While working in Muquiyauyo, the writer learned from a 

number of informants that, in 1934, between 70 and 90 
workers from Muquiyauyo had shifted their employment from 
1. This study was carried on from August, 1949 through May, 
1950. It was done in the town of Muquiyauyo under a Research 
Training Grant from the Social Science Research Council. The 
report of the work has been accepted by the Department of An- 
thropology of Yale University as a Ph.D. dissertation, and is now 
on file in that institution. It is planned to publish, at some future 
date, the community study which resulted from the field work. The 
writer is indebted to Dr. Wendell Bennett for criticism and sug- 
gestions on the present paper. 
2. Muquiyauyo has been mentioned in a number of surveys: Hilde- 
brando Castro Pozo, Neustras Communidades Indigenas, Lima, 
1924, pp. 63-68; Stanley Rycroft, ed., Indians of the High Andes, 
New York, 1946, pp. 43-45; Harry Tschopik, “Highland Communi- 
ties of Central Peru,” Institute of Social Anthropology, Pub. No. 5, 
Washington, D.C., 1947, pp. 46-48. It was on the basis of these sur- 
veys that the present writer planned his own work in Muquiyauyo. 
Tschopik in particular, presents a good background survey on this 
region. 
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the Cerro de Pasco mines at Morococha, Oroya, and other 
centers, to a more recently established French mining concern, 
the Compagnie des Mines de Huarén. This change marked 
a major alteration in the townspeople’s preference, for since 
that time, many more Muquiyauyinos have gone to the 
Huaron mines than to the Cerro de Pasco company.? In 
January, 1949, while pursuing his study of the economic 
activities of the Muquiyauyinos, t visited the 
Huaron mines. While there, and in later conversations with 


h the follow- 


he writer 


Muquiyauyinos concerned with mining activities, 
ing story came to light.4 

In 1934, there were two Muquiyauyinos who were trained 
one as an accountant and one as a mining 
engineer, working in Muquiyauyo. At that time, the Huarén 
company sent out a call for employees and first one, and then 
the other of these men went north to tal 
Very shortly thereafter, many Muquiyauyo 
at the Cerro de Pa 


move to the Huarén mines. 


professionally, 


ce up positions with 
the company. 


miners working sco company started to 


In a discussion with five Muquiyauyinos at Huaron, in- 


above, seven major reasons 


were expressed in explanation of why tl 


cluding the two men mentioned 
ie original move was 
made and why Huaroén continued to be a preferable place 
in the eyes of the Muquiyauyinos. These were: (1) 


Muquiyauyinos with good reputations went to work for the 


Some 


Huar6n company, and other workers followed them; 


Huaron paid higher salaries; (3) A good worker with ambi- 


hy and to 


tion had a chance to rise in the company hierarc 
achieve a better position and salary at Huar6én; in the Ameri- 
can-owned mines, the Americans always remained at the top, 
and it was impossible for Peruvians from the highlands to 
advance beyond a certain level; (4) The Gerente or sub- 
Gerente of the French mines sponsored a fiesta each year in 
which all workers and employees participated. There was 
dancing, free movies, food, and so on. Also, during the fiesta 
of Carnavales, the Gerente sponsored another large fiesta 
with certain customs common in the region being carried out 
just as they would have been in one’s own pueblo. (Involved 
in this, of course, was the fact that most of the French were 
themselves Catholic, which was not necessarily true of the 
Americans). (5) In the Huarén mines, bonuses were given 
for years of service and for good work to all who deserved 
them, including miners, technicians and office workers. (6) 
The working conditions were not difficult. At Morococha, 
3. The information provided in the following case was derived 
from informants from Muquiyauyo who work in the Huaron mines. 
It was checked against other informants’ data, but there was not 
time to validate specific figures against the records of either of the 
mining companies concerned. While actual figures may vary from 
those presented herein, the writer feels that the analysis retains its 
value. 

4. The writer is indebted to Inocente Lozana, Ingeniro Huaytalla, 
Julio Huaytally and Pedro Bustamante for information on 
Muquiyauyinos at Huarén, and to M. Louis Charbonneau, sub- 
Gerente of the Huarén mines, for extending the courtesies of the 
hotel and freedom to carry on inquiry at San Jose, Francois and 
Huaron. 
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38 HUMAN ORGANIZATION F 
one of the Cerro de Pasco mines, an eight-hour day was en- dence that either the French or the Americans were aware 
forced. At eee io it was not mandatory to work eight of any significance attached to being an Indian, in the eyes 
hours. Pay f of the highland village dweller. Foreigners have tended to 
—the more ead regard all highlanders as Indian, unless a superficial examina- 
like Moroc tion of skin color, facial features, and dress indicated that the 
tract, so that the person was Mestizo. But to the Muquiyauyino miners, most 
pleased, without of whom were of the Indian class, the fact that Huar6n em- 
of the cc ntract. ( ployed two Indians in high positions was of special importance. 
for 30 consecut Mestizos had been given opportunities before, but this was | 
few days off ube ‘never evidently one of the first cases in which a person of Indian 
for these days « ancestory had been given a chance to advance himself 
leave period, an i hold a position of high prestige. To the 
1 great distan the important point was not merely that 
Such were the n h } 1 wages were pos il ly higher at Huaron, that vacations were 
the problem w: ™ Ti did not permit the write better arranged, or even that general advancement on a low 
to check the val of most of the claims. either for 1934 level was possible. The major point was that two Indians 
or for the present d At presen owever. salaries are received these wages and that one, at least, was in a position | 
about the san be rer mpanie s, and fiestas are sponsored equivalent to that of a French engineer. 2 
at some of the American mines, also. From the point of viev The importance of social class to the people of Muquiyauyo | 
of the present focus of interest, the validity is not of great cannot be dealt with adequately here. But from the point of | 
concern, although these ideas doubtless played a part in the yiew of understanding the specific conditions which led to en 
original m« ich-owned center. Of more the shift of laborers from Cerro de Pasco mines to Huarén na 
importanc ; writer ieves may hay in 1934, it is probably the critica! acta involved. we 
been the cri ntire situat ind one not in 
I ad not ac Cove? the major features which companies and workers be se 


lieve to be important. Cases that closely parallel this one can 


be found in North American labor problems. 


To what oe the analysis given in the present paper 
Rene ee may be generalized as being a sable to other parts of Latin 
vi pat ) 


dis ae) America, depends completely upon the degree to which other 


today in the southern highlands of Peru and in ee relevant conditions ae el sie found in Muquiyauyo. For 


example, in the town of Sicaya, there is little evidence of 


In considering more usually recognized labor problems, the 


of Guatemala. Betws 1870 1 1930, howeve Imost all perc tae wl 
} Class distinction playing such an important part. The reasons 
the I served to distinguish men m« 
or one I ( red, or vecan commol R 1 ] | | fo) 
} he Sicaya situation. Hut it is signincs nat the o 
to members of both caste ously. the social mobili the oi Ituatior It 1t 1s signincant that t niy other * 


. ] } town in the Jauja Valle ave received intensive socio- a 
between the groups increased, so that a two-class system di wn t have receiv d intens fn 
. . ries ct He 9 ee oreat 
veloped, along the same Mestizo-Indian lines as the older /08!¢4! study sho uld differ so much on a point of = 1 grea oe 
another importance.» On the other hand, there are probably many 


caste syster thi ul ccurred in other town : at 

of the central sierra recion. in Muauivauvo it involved towns with similar class situations to Muquiyauyo, both in Se 

nun of cons effor yreak down tl Ley Tauja Valley and in other parts of Latin America, where o1 
ol lown t rs which - in 2 
senarated | Mestizos live and work side by side with people who are r a 

pos a | 


the castes. Major among these were the almost : 
. garded as being [ndian. 


> community politica 


comp] 
tion and the partition of the Indian-owned community lands, As applied anthropologists have more and more occasion ho 


reorg 


both with the expressed goal of destroying caste lines. Thi to carry out research in Mestizo areas of Latin America, 
effort at “democratizing” the pueblo ran a course of some parallels and variations on the picture presented in this brief alr 


1930, it had reached its peak and summary may become more evident. If so, it is important rec 


o were declining. More and more, to distinguish such cases as being social parallels, even though ear 


gated to an inferior class position, culturally, there may be differences that are not commensur- on 
‘ious means, tried to retrench them- able. Also, since it now appears that the United States Techni- | [pn 
During the period in which value cal Cooperation Administration (Point IV) will ultimately arc 


” the castes, however, education be involved in various projects in Central and South America, an: 
and very high prestige statu it is desirable that relevant information on pertinent social sys 


This was the status of the edu- conditions be made available to those concerned. qui 

ed professional: doctor, lawyer, engineer, priest, account for 
5. Sicaya was studied in 1945 by Harry Tschopik, Jorge Muelle 
and Gabriel Escobar; as yet, no report has been published, but 
One may hazard a guess that it was purely fortuitous that copies of the field notes are in the possession of the three workers. tre 
1934, picked two I am indebted to Dr. Tschopik and Sr. Escobar for pointing out ob: 
f 4] : ek : this aspect of Sicaya social organization, and to Dr. Muelle for 
men who were of the Indian class. The writer has no evi- material aid in the field work. 


ant, etc. 


the Huarén company, in hiring them in 


Mestizos, by their fellow Muquiyauyinos. In order to clarify | th 
7% at is necessary to describe the social cla situation 1n If 
i Tuquiyat yo. mi 
In the last century, there existed i1 tic 
wi 
50 to 60 years and, by 
the values attached there i 
the Indian was being rele 
while the Mestizos, by var 
selves as an upper class. 
was placed on “equalizing 
became more widespread, 
i 
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kield Methods and Techniques 


Observation —V 


The moment we leave the safe harbor of the beginning or 
ending of an action, which is marked by a sequence of alter- 
nating periods of contraction and relaxation of muscle systems, 
we encounter a series of activities that can be dealt with only 
roughly. In effect, we are asking for objective criteria by 
which we can stop a motion in transit and break it down into 
separable units. No longer can we state that the subject of 
our observation is, or is not, manifesting any visible action in 
the particular area of the body in which we are interested. 
If we are to attempt any solution, we now have to rely upon 
methods of describing geometrical position avd upon the func- 
tional analysis of muscular movement. 

We begin by setting up a three-dimensional framework 
within which we locate the particular body-segment with 
which we are concerned. As an example, we may take the 
movement of the arm, wrist and hand:‘of a dancer as she 
follows out a ritual gesture. The arm is extended laterally, 
in the same plane as the trunk, the elbow is bent and the 
fingers are pointed toward the shoulder. The forearm then 
moves slowly toward a horizontal position. The wrist moves 
at a faster rate than the forearm; the fingers are extended, 
each slowly assuming a differential position, combined with a 
rotation of the palm, until the forearm reaches its maximum 
angle of extent, at which the whole arm, now rigidly fixed, 
moves slowly at the shoulder until it is at right angles to the 
horizontal plane of the trunk. 

As the dancer executes the movement, the motion flows 
almost imperceptibly. The problem of fixing the various states 
requires an apparently infinite series of geometrical frames for 
each of the significant segments of the body; that is, for each 
one that changes differentially in its relations to the others. 
In observation, each position has to be fixed within its several 
arcs of movement and a notation made when, from prior 
anatomical knowledge, one determines that a new muscle 
system is called into play. This type of recording clearly re- 
quires a thorough training in anatomy, as well as a capacity 
for sketching or otherwise symbolizing the differential move- 
ments in a three-dimensional space. Such procedures are ex- 
tremely laborious but, nevertheless, fundamental, if accurate 
observation of a non-operational sort is required by the par- 
ticular working hypothesis of the field investigator. 


Every student of ritual knows how special anatomical con- 
figurations come to have high symbolic value, equivalent in 
their importance to particular combinations of words. Such 
significance can often be attributed to individual variations in 
the performance of such gestures or complex sequence of 
movements, just as one can make similar estimates from 
careful semantic analysis of the ways words are spoken or 
combined. When a field worker states, “He made the sign 
of the cross perfunctorily,” he is intending 
the fact that, in his judgment, there was a significant devia- 
tion in the individual’s acting-out of the ritual sequence from 
those movements that he would term “non-perfunctory.” 
Making the sign of the cross is a ritual sequence established 
in Catholic literature, so that the muscular systems involved, 
and the geometrical paths followed by them, can be fairly 
well worked out. But, establishing the validity of the ob- 
server’s judgment that the action was “perfunctory,” requires 


to convey to others 


a description of the pace and extent of the movements to 
differentiate them from “hasty” or “reverent,” or any other 
subjective classifications that might be made. The pattern has 
to be worked out both by comparing the same individual mak- 
ing this gesture on other occasions, as well as by comparing 
his performance with that of others with whom he associates. 
The “language” of gesture (or physical movements), there- 
fore, needs even greater effort and care in its reduction to 
usable form, than the “language” of words, to which such 
intensive effort has already been applied in linguistics and 
electronics. 

For the present, until a comparable development has been 
achieved in reducing the action of muscular systems in geo- 
metrical space to a system such as is provided by phonemics and 
harmonics, the field investigator will have to limp along with 
the laborious system of description of the sort indicated. He 
will have to rely upon developing, or possibly adopting from 
such notation systems as are already available, a workable 
method of dealing with the movements of the body segments, 
and a shorthand method for stating the three-dimensional 
position of each particular part of the body with which he is 
momentarily concerned. Actually, it seems feasible to reduce 
such recording to elements that can be dealt with electroni- 
cally; yet however possible it is at the present time in theory 
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As we conclude this brief inquiry into the general principles 
to be followed in carrying out the process of observation of 
N} with whom, 


pothesis, as 
of duplic: 
n follow our 


andom an n 
andom and un- 


wi 


ho at le 


‘ \ Of t CT1ID an rel 1 
situation that lasts for a considerable period 
mean task to record the physical movements an 
eral p with the chronological breakdowns of a stopwatch 
to give precis 

Sl in 
cerned with tl 
n the | 

Th 
m« nport: 
ti vail except in the restricted case where a single 
criteric ich as time, is employed by hypothesis. This reason 
derives from the traditional background of the students of 
human relations and the kinds of publication that tradition 
h ut 

With rare exceptions, workers in the field stem from the 
humaniti ratl th from the sciences, since what are 
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referred to as the social and psychological “sciences” are very 
recent outgrowths from philosophy and allied subjects. Inves- 
tigators in all these fields were concerned with man, certainly, 
but man as the humanists are, and the whole structure of 
thought and hypothesis was an elaboration and refinement of 
the philosophical speculations of the past. Throughout the 
field, these currents of intuition are still strong today, even 
when shored up or concealed from superficial view by im- 
posing edifices of statistical ingenuity, made possible, although 
not valid, by assigning numbers to the intuitions themselves, 
Much of the energy that might have been turned profitably to 
improving the quality of observation, in accordance with pro- 
cedures used in the biological sciences and in chemistry and 
physics, has been directed toward the minute taxonomic dis- 
f verbalized intuitions, which can be quantified and 
subjected to the soul-satisfying rituals of factor analysis. 


1 in the humanities has meant a continuation of the 


literary tradition, not only in the writing of reports of field 


groun¢ 


the basic aims of the communicative process. 
alizing that literary skill should be saved for the 
the the 


description of uniformities uncovered by research 


10d and observation must 


ye accurate and abstract and, 

€ cannot be looked at as literature, field men have 
tried to describe what they saw as if they were writing a 
novel (this is not to claim that the novelists need fear their 
competition ). They have tried to make the reader understand 
intuitively what took place—how they felt, or how they felt 
the people they were observing felt. Hence their interest has 
been primarily evocative, rather than scientific, and however 
effective in the former context, it has been definitely counter 
to the direction in which they should be moving. 


When a chemist or physicist describes the conditions of 
his experiment—the apparatus, materials, methods and results 
—his constant aim is to write so carefully that others can 
reproduce his results. He is definitely regarded with suspicion 
(and even contempt) if he fails to do this. In the field of 
human relations, similar standards need to be employed. As 
each event occurs, it must be placed in its full context of 
who, whom, when, what, and where, and the description 
regarded as sufficient only when it can be compared point by 


point for adequacy with that of any other observer. 
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40 
it will require an enormous amount of persistent effort of 
many investigators to make the theoretically possible work in I 
a simple and relatively inexpensive form. | 
when and where,” is seen to conceal a host of problems. 
Whatever our view, or primary interest, or h 
scientists we expect to obtain data that is = 
tion ; we operate on the assumption that others ca 
methods and obtain the same results. prol 
At the present time, too much of the published material men 
fails to fit such requirements; there is 2 r1_—_—__ A 
systematic use of even single criteria, so that often such simpl 
considerations as specifying the ‘‘who” and ‘‘whom”’ are only) 
erratically included, while the ‘“‘when,” “where,” and “what,” But apart from this refuge which, fortunately, is at present 
—being far more difficult—are inextricably mingled with only peripheral for most workers in the field, this back- 
subjective impressions or categories as substitutes for exact 
description, if they are mentioned at all. One has the impre Pe 
sion that the writer assumes a spiritual aff: 1 all those work, but 1 
who are concerned with his problem, or + ie accept in fll 
his particular conceptual and semantic scheme; to te initiated, 
there is, then, no question of validating one’s facts. Assertion process, the literary tradition has continued to influence and, 
is a valued substitute for documentation. therefore, to hamper the description of what was observed. | [i 
No doubt the trouble arises from the fact that observation, Rather than accept the fact that scientific description of | Stre 
following the canons we have sketched briefly, is difficult. } 7] 
Without mechanical and electrical devices, only a team of wo} 
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Work Conferences in Mental Health Research. The Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health = approved a grant to 
the National 1 Group Development 
for a series of interdisciplinary work cae rences on problems 
of mental health research. The 
meet the need, expressed by workers in the fiel 


Training Laboratory i 


conferences are designed to 
for an ex- 
change of and experience regarding and 


problems of interdisciplinary collaboration in research in 
mental health. 

An advisory committee, with Ronald Lippitt as Chairman, 
provides over-all guidance to the project. Margaret Mead is 
the representative of Anthropology on the Committee. Other 
members are Jacob E. Finesinger, (Psychiatry), William 
Fielding Ogburn (Sociology), Harold G. Wolff (Neurology) 
and David Shakow (Psychology). Ex-officio members in- 
clude Leland P. Bradford, Director, National ‘Training 
Laboratory for Group Development, and John A. Cl 
and John C. Eberhart, both of the National Institute of 
Mental Health. Margaret Luszki is the Project 
Coordinator. Offices of the project are located at the National 
Training Laboratory for Group Development at 1201 16th 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

The project will operate through a series of three-day 
the national conventions 


ausen 


Barron 


work conferences held just before 
of each of the allied disciplines. Participation will be by invi- 
tation, and will be limited to key 
interdisciplinary research in the general area of mental health. 
The first of these will be November 12-14 in Chicago, just 
the meeting of the Anthropological Asso- 
A report of the work conference will be presented 
American Anthropological Asso- 


persons actively engaged in 


before American 
ciation. 
as a joint program of the 
ciation and the Society for Applied Anthropology. 

The Society for the Psychological Study 
announces The Industrial Relations Research Award, a $500 


of Social Issues 


U.S. Government bond, which will be presented by the Society 
to the individual whose research is judged most meritorious 
as a scientific contribution to the understanding of labor- 
management relations. This award has been made possible 
by a gift to the Society for the Psychological Study of Social 
Issues by the — Manufacturing Corporation, through 
the offices of Dr. Alfred J. Marrow, 
pany, and a member of SPSSI. 

Presentation of this award will be made at the annual 
meeting of the American Psychological Association in Sep- 
tember, 1952. 

Any research study completed during 1950, 1951 and 1952 
will be eligible for consideration. Manuscripts reporting com- 
pleted research, whether or not published, should be submitted 
as far in advance of the closing date, July 1, 1952, as is 
feasible. 

It is intended that this award should stimulate the develop- 
ment of new research approaches to the understanding of the 
social psychology of industrial relations and to the improve- 
ment of the relationships between labor and management. 
A committee of judges is being appointed by the executive 


President of the com- 


People and Frojects 


council of SPSSI. and further information about 


conditions for ot ing the award will be published later in 


‘he ir names 


the year. 

should be addressed to 
SPSSI, Depart- 
New York, N.Y. 


Inquiries the award 
Mrs. Helen S. nt Secretary, 
ment of P ee 


ervice, Assista 


, Columl 


via University, 


The Yucatan Project for Sociological Research is being 
carried out under the auspices of the San Francisco College 
for Women and the Universidad Nacional del Sureste, 
Merida, Yucatan. The purpose of the to promote 
the development of research in the Yucatan area, along lines 
already begun by Drs. Robert Redfield and Asael T. Hansen 
in the fields of sociology and social anthropology. The aims 
are to facilitate field work 
students who have limited funds 
field work; to develop a program of 


proje is 


studies for colleagues and graduate 
and wish to devote short- 
term summer periods to 
field work 
to develop a program of rural sociological field work in and 
around the Chichen Itza area; a 
team of whose 


in urban sociology in the capital city of Merida; 


id to establish a self-support- 
ing cooperative findings might be 
collated for monograph presentation. 

Dr. Redfield 
Chicago and Dr. 
and Anthropology 


Professor of Anthropology, University of 
Hansen, Associate Professor of Sociology 
*, University of Alabama, are ac 
ants to the project. In addition, Dr. Hansen has permitted 
the use of his unpublished material on Merida, with the 
consent of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, under 
Yucatan was initiated. Partici- 
field season (July and August, 
1951) were Dr. Allen Spitzer, Mary Lillian Spitzer, M.A., 
William Crocker, A.B., and Carlos Rubio, M.D. 

Based upon cooperative lines, each member of the project 
is self-supporting. Round-trip air transportation between San 
Francisco and Merida is approximately US$200. The cost of 
field averages US$100 per person per month, 


lvisory assist- 


whose auspices the work in 


pating in the work of the first 


living in the 
including board, room, and incidentals. 

The Merida Program. An investigation has begun on the 
role of religion in this area. Through the kindness of the 
Chief of Judicial Police for the State of Yucatan, Sr. Ernesto 
Abreu, at the members’ disposal and 
crime statistics made thus ensuring aid in 
detailed studies in disorganization. 

The Chichen Itza Program offers the possibility of follow- 
ing out Redfield’s method of studying the folk culture at 


various geographical points, and also makes possible the open- 


an office was placed 


available, making 


ing of investigation in rural sociology. 

It is planned that the project will continue indefinitely, 
usually in summer field seasons of one or two months. Col- 
leagues and graduate students in sociology 
interested in this project are oy to write 


and social anthro- 


pology who are 
to Dr. Allen Spitzer, Director of Research, 
College for Women, 
California. 


San Francisco 
San Francisco 18, 


2800 Turk Street, 
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Mental ink ately in Teaching, by F ae Red] and William useful as a serious introduction to a vital aspect of educa- we 

W. Wattenberg, 1 Company, New York, tional practice where lip-service rather than skill and under- | vn 

1951, pp. viii standing has long held the field. Instructors of teachers in ae 

The main purpose of this book is “to bring to teachers ‘*4!ing and teachers actually on the job will find the ex- fac 

some basic principles of mental hygiene as these relate to amination of Red] and W attenberg’s book a doorway to r 

the work of guiding young people in school.” To accomplish increased professional understanding. upe 

this end with the greatest number of teachers, Redl and —EpWARD JOSEPH SHOBEN, JR. As 

Wattenberg have explicitly eschewed a technical vocabulary Columbia University a se 

and any concern with theoretical niceties and controversies. ———_——— the 

The result is an essentially “popular” volume which must be Studies in Applied and Theoretical Social Science, by in a 

judged in terms of how likely it is to prove of practical use Charles P. Loomis, Michigan State College Press, East tior 

ith the group for whom it is intended. Lansing, Michigan, 1950, pp. viii and 183, $5.00. the 

The xy Dr. Loomis (as auth lor or co-author ) within the past eight 

4] years. It is evidence of his prolific efforts in blazing new trails 

whi research in human relations. volume will make avail- 
-“" able valuable research studies to many who would otherwise 

points of interest. In stressing the understanding of children par 

While the title refers to studies in “‘applied and theoretical 

social science,” emphasis is mainly upon applied rather than 

theoretical probl ems. After the introductory chapters, Phe r 

pended upon illustratic 1e least Social Systems —a Lypological Analysis for 

“and “Sociometry 1937-1947 ; Theory and Methods, the 

studies are mainly concerned with problems in rural social 

On the debit side, the book—still viewed in the light of action in the United States and in foreign countries. whe 

its Own purposes—is curiously uneven, and the unevenness Many of the studies in the United States in Part II will e 

seems to stem from an attempt to cover too much material he familiar to the readers of this journal. For the most part 1a 

in too little space. There is a rather adequate treatment of they are illustrations of the use of the sociometric technique i 

psycholc | mechanisms, balanced by an extremely sketchy as an aid in agricultural extension work, school administra- era 

handling of tl a. familial, and socio-cultural de- tion, library promotion and similar action programs. The aa 
terminants of personalit A chapter promisingly entitled study of the influence of highway development upon rural 
“Some Personality Distor rtions” deals with the effects of neighborhood and village centers by the use of traffic volume 
parental rejection, overprotection, and ambition, and of de- js a unique approach to the study of rural human ecology. 
linquent and hostile nei; ghborhoods—all in a dozen pages. The Latin American studies (Part III) represent one of 

his remarkable feat of compression is the more noteworthy the outstanding contributions of Dr. Loomis. The study en- | Rw 

in the light of the absence of any systematic description else- titled. “Acculturation of Foreign Students in the United Bee 

| where of the syndromes of child behavior that might be of States” is to the reviewer’s knowledge the only attempt of ’ 

concern to teachers. A chapter on the mental hygiene prob- this type made. The findings provide clues to the conceptions tur; 

lems of teachers contains much that is insightful but is more which foreigners have of Americans and reasons for those | by 

appetizer than entree. conceptions. “Extension Work for Latin America” should oe 

But while the book is by no means a contribution either to be required reading for anyone interested in the Point Four | pre: 


t 
knowledge or to its systematization, and while it touches Program as it applies to rural areas. The Taos County, New 
perhaps on too many topics too briefly, it may prove quite Mexico, experiment in organizing for the cooperation among 
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“bureaus, private agencies and rural people,” to solve health 
and other problems is a classical example of the importance 
of considering informal relationships in organizing rural 
people for action. 

Part IV includes four chapters on studies made in Germany 
in connection with the Morale Division of the United States 
Strategic Bombing Survey during World War II. These 


| studies represent an attempt to show the interrelationships of 
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social structure, secular change, political affiliation and morale 
during the War. The study of political and occupational 
cleavages in a village of high morale reveals the significance 
of political affiliation and occupation to visiting and informal 
relationships. The chapter on the spread of Nazism in rural 
areas supports findings in this country that middle-class inde- 


| pendent farmers tend to swing to reactionary political move- 


ments during times of economic insecurity and change. The 
last two chapters dealing with the relations of suicides to 
bombing and to other factors is an important contribution to 
the understanding of personality disorganization or anomie 
and morale in wartime. It further substantiates some of the 
findings of Durkheim’s classical study, Le Suicide. 

The contribution of this collection of articles rests heavily 
upon the sociometric method in the study of human relations. 
As Loomis says, “Basic to sociometry is the assumption that 
a social group is effective in proportion as individuals within 
the group spontaneously accept each other as collaborators 
in activities meaningful to the group... .”” While this assump- 
tion is sound it should be qualified more than is evident since 
there are also other factors important for effective group 
action. 

A second characteristic of the sociometric method as em- 
ployed by Loomis is a strong emphasis upon informal rela- 
tionships. Perhaps this emphasis compensates for the lack of 
attention to informal relationships, by rural sociologists in 
particular. Yet, it appears that the emphasis upon informal 
patterns must be balanced by a greater concern for the types 
of formal patterns which are consistent with the demands of 
personality and a secularized society. 

This volume will be a valuable source book and textbook 
for rural sociologists, for administrators of action programs 
in rural areas, and certain chapters for political scientists. It 
will be of particular interest to those concerned with the or- 
ganization of rural people for effective action in this and in 
foreign countries. Its widespread use, however, will be 
hindered somewhat by the excessive footnotes, involved socio- 
grams, detailed tables and other technical features. Some 
unifying chapters would have also aided the general reader. 

—EvuGENE A. WILKENING 
University of North Carolina 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Rural Social Systems, by Charles P. Loomis and J. Allan 
Beegle, Prentice-Hall Inc., N.Y., 1950, pp. 873, $7.50. 
This book was written as a text in rural sociology and cul- 
tural anthropology. Apart from the real advancement signified 
by the combining of the two disciplines, the major contribu- 
tion of the book from the student’s standpoint is that it 
presents systematically a great body of material that is ordi- 
narily without real meaning. Textbooks can never replace 
original sources, but as long as they remain an integral part 


| 


of American college education, they should expound theory 
and method rather than present a mass of undigested factual 
material. Too often the undergraduate (and the graduate 
too!) is asked to absorb all matter of “information” on popu- 
lation figures, rural-urban migration, culture areas, family 
types, and so on, without ever being given a chance to relate 
the material back to the people he is supposed to be studying. 


The authors have analyzed the rural farm population of 
the United States in terms of social systems, which they define 
as groups “composed of persons who interact more with 
members than with non-members when operating to attain 
their objectives” (a football team or silo-filling party) ; or as 
abstractions “in which patterns of relationships prevail from 
generation to generation and from region to region” (the 
Catholic church). 


Their conceptual scheme is that the subject matter for 
rural sociology and cultural anthropology is human culture 
and interaction: “Social systems are made up of social inter- 
actions and the cultural factors which structure these inter- 
actions.” On this basis, seven categories of social systems are 
outlined, each of which constitutes a major section of the 
book. These are the family and informal systems, locality 
groups, social strata, religious groups, educational groups, 
political and occupational groups, and rural service agencies. 
In each category a wide range of material is presented and 
analyzed as it contributes to the type and character of the 
social system. 


The section on the family and informal social systems, for 
example, presents to the student a detailed study of the rural 
family in terms of interaction and function, and the resulting 
family types. Interestingly enough, the assessment of social 
behavior in terms of interaction patterns leads to the con- 
clusion that, beyond the family, friendship and clique group- 
ings “furnish the most important organizational basis for the 
security necessary to normal mental and emotional activity.” 
This should be of special interest to those investigators whose 
field methods do not allow for the inclusion of such 
“unstructured” groupings. 


In an effort to describe variations in both social structure 
(interaction) and value orientation (culture), the authors 
have adopted the over-all concepts of familistic Gemeinschaft 
and contractual Gesellschaft. They anticipate objections to 
the use of these “sponge concepts” by explaining that since 
over-all concepts are actually used (for example, the Nazi’s 
“family of folk” or the Marxist’s belief in class conscious- 
nese ys these and similar concepts have played and 
will play major roles in wars, race riots, and revolutions.” 

The two extremes are set up on opposite ends of a scale 
against which social systems are measured. The authors give 
short analyses of three social systems as they are rated on the 
scale: an Amish family from Pennsylvania falls far to the 
familistic side; the ditch association from E] Cerrito, New 
Mexico, falls slightly to the familistic side, and a federal 
bureau falls far to the contractual side. 

What this boils down to, as the authors themselves explain, 
is that some social systems arise from emotionally based desires 
to associate, others from rational considerations of the ends 
to be secured by the association. In other words, the terms 
familistic Gemeinschaft and contractual Gesellschaft are actu- 
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ally only cumbersome abbreviations of the relationships in- 
volved. Since the authors are primarily concerned with the 
presentation of relationship patterns, the terms are superfluous 
and could have been left out all together without damage to 
the method or material. 

The book contains a wealth of factual material in graphic 
form to accompany the text. The analysis of locality groups, 
for instance, is accompanied by maps showing the correlation 
between rural cultural areas and types of agriculture prac- 
ticed. There is an introduction by Carl C. Taylor, and an 
appendix by Paul Honigsheim. Also included is a short glos- 
sary of the more special terms the authors have used, and 
fairly complete index. Some instructors will not appreciate 


the absence of a formal bibliography ; most students will. 


—DOona.p F. RIEDER 


Papagos in the Cotton Fields, by Henry F. Dobyns, ‘Tucson, 
Arizona, 1950, pp. 140. 


This a mimeographed report submitted by Mr. Dobyns to 

the United States Indian Bureau in an effort to furnish the 

Bureau with “more exact knowledge of the effects upon na- 

tives produced by their experience in the fields, and the role 

Indians play in the economy of Southwestern agriculture.” 


of the economics of all Indians of the region at mid-century, 


> author describes the report as a “picture in microcosm 


except for the specific tribal pecularities inherent in a different 
culture and location. It is an example of adjustment of an 
Indian tribe to demands arising from close and intimate con- 
tact with an increasing Anglo population majority, and to 


their insufficient land base. 
The report gives a brief background of cotton agriculture 


in the irrigated sections of Pima and Pinal counties, Arizona. 
There is a short introduction to the Papagos, and a descrip- 


in which they work. The body of the report 


tion of the areas 


is devoted to a general description of working conditions, in 


n, safety, wages, transportation, and 


ce, a section on incentives to work. Finally, there is 
a chapter on the future of Papago farm labor, followed by an 
appendix covering the advent of the cotton-picking machine 


ic groups which make up the total picl 


Regardless of the author’s implication that the report deals 
with the “adjustment of an Indian tribe,” it is basically a 


descriptive summary of a few economic and sociological facts 


garding Indian farm labor in Arizona. For example, the 
lengthy section (58 pp.) devoted to living conditions, points 
ittle more than that the Indian people live in dirty, un- 
tary camps, and that the Anglo farmers and county and 
state als are not particularly anxious to do much about it. 

The chapters on why the Papago people work are fairly 


complete. Dobyns outlines first, the economic reasons: the 
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progressive destruction of the reserve farm lands through 
erosion and overgrazing, the needs for new goods and services, 
brought on by contact with Anglos and Mexicans, and the 
simple desire for a little more cash money. There are other 
reasons also, not economic, but almost as compelling. Money 
to go to the religious fiestas at the various missions is most 
important, according to the author. 

The report suffers from a lack of material on the people 
when they are back home on the reserves. Certainly, migratory 
labor (even though the Papagos were migrants in pre- 
Columbian times!) has caused far-reaching changes in the 
traditional patterns of relationships among the people. In the 
end, such changes will (or should) be of more importance to 
the Indian Bureau than the fact that the Papago people are 
forced to live in run-down camps. In this reviewer’s opinion, 
the time and money spent in studying living conditions in the 
camps could have been more profitably spent on the reserves, 
studying the changes caused there by migratory labor. For 
example, what effect have the patterns of living in the camps 
had on the ways of life at home on the reserve? Is seasonal 
work in the cotton fields, with its attendant economic inde- 
pendence of the nuclear family, hastening the breakdown of 
the old patrilineal band? Another persistent question is 
whether some Papago people are adopting certain Anglo cotton 
farmers as substitutes for the old extended family patron. 
Another is whether the seasonal migration, which throws 
relatively large groups of people together for several months, 
is actually increasing those channels of communication among 
the people that could operate to increase the sense of tribal or 
ethnic solidarity. These are not all the problems, nor the most 
important ones, but they are offered to indicate the kind of 
information necessary in any study of “the adjustment of an 
Indian tribe.” 

A minor item ‘is the peculiar statistical style used by the 
author, whereby, on the basis of nine out of 12 responses, or 
six out of 11, etc., he attempts to generalize by reporting that 
“three-fourths of the pickers do this,” or “sixty-one percent 
do that.” In one instance, referring to the care of animals 
left on the reserves (p. 82), it is reported that three-fourths 
of the pickers leave their animals in the care of some relative. 
The footnoted reference discloses that nine out of the 12 
people interviewed did so. While the author does include the 
actual figures, the reader is continually forced to interpret 
the text, so as to place the generalizations in a more con- 
servative context. When complete data is not available, it 
would seem safer to stick to the statement that “some Papagos 
did this or that.” 

The report was obviously written under the handicap of 
lack of time and money, and the fact that Mr. Dobyns made 
the effort to mimeograph copies for general distribution is to 
his credit. Too often, under similar conditions, investigators 
give up, and their work never becomes available for gen- 
eral use. 

—Dona.p F. 
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